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WHOSE TEACHER TAUGHT THE EMPEROR? 


By Wu Ta-yeh 


Some students told me that cer- 
tain instructors claimed that their 
teachers had taught Taichichuan to 
the Chinese emperor, and used that 
as a qualification. 

They asked me for comments. 
Since I have been asked about 
similar sayings years ago, it may be 
useful to clear up this point. 

Although a few of the ancient 
emperors were good in fighting 
before they conquered the country 
by force and became emperors, most 
of their descendants indulged in the 
luxurious and easy life when they 
were royal princes, and were not in- 
terested in personal self-defense arts. 


Even archery training stopped 


In the Manchu dynasty, the early 
princes and emperors did include 
horsemanship and archery in their 
training. But they did not take up 
contact fighting. 

During the years when Taichi- 
chuan became popular in Peijing, 
the emperors even discontinued the 
archery training. There was no 
evidence that any emperor has ever 
learned Taichichuan. 

Yang Lu-chan did teach one of 
the royal princes and his relatives 
and bodyguards. The prince was a 
distant cousin of the Emperor. 


They didn’t do well 


Later, Lu-chan’s second son, Pan- 
hou, also taught. As expected, the 
prince and his relatives, who learned 
the art only because it was a fashion 
to do so at that time, along with 
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‘If one is interested in 
comparing the 
government position of 
his teacher’s students, 
the Chen style is more 
ahead.’ 


other hobbies, such as cock-fighting, 
did not do well. 

Some books reported that, when 
one of Pan-hou’s students, Chen 
Shiu-feng, asked why Pan-hou taught 
the Prince completely differently, he 
replied that their physical constitu- 
tion is different. 

After a few years, the prince 
asked Yang Lu-chan why his three 
bodyguards, who were already good 
fighters, did not improve their skill. 

Then, Yang agreed to give the 
three bodyguards special instruc- 
tions. Only after that did the three 
bodyguards progress well. 

The fact was that none of the 
emperors had learned Taichichuan. 
The Taichichuan taught to the royal 
prince was not the true art, but a 
watered down version to suit the 
physical constitution and needs of a 
royal family. 


High Manchu official taught 


All Taichichuan, other than the 
Chen style, was derived from the 
Yang style. 

Since the founder of the Yang 
style, Yang Lu-chan, did teach a 
royal prince, all Taichichuan stu- 
dents other than those of Chen style 
may claim that their great, great, 
grandteacher had taught the royal 
prince. 

If one is interested in comparing 
the government position of his 
teacher’s students, the Chen style is 
more ahead. 

Chen Geng-yuan, the fifth great- 
great-grandfather of Chen Xiao- 
wang, was been invited by Yuan Shi- 
kai to teach him and his relatives, 
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firstly in Shantung Province and then 
in Tianjin, near Peijing. 

Yuan was a high-ranking govern- 
ment official in the Manchu dynasty 
who trained the new army, and then 
became the first president of the 
Republic of China, 1912-1916. 

Very few persons know this fact. 
Most authors think that it was Chen 
Geng-yuan’s grandson and great, 
grandson, Chen Fa-ke and Chen 
Chao-pei who first brought the Chen 
style outside of Chenchiekow when 
they taught in Peijing from 1928. 

The latest case was in the 1960’s, 
when the president of the Ivory 
Coast invited Franklin Y.C. Kwong, 
who learned from Tung Ying-chieh 
and Tung Hu-ling, to be his personal 
tutor. 


He taught him for many years 


Kwong taught the traditional 
Yang style Taichichuan to the presi- 
dent for many years. 

He accompanied the president 
whenever visiting foreign countries, 
before he resigned and started to 
teach in the United Nations 
Secretariate, Columbia University, 
and other institutions in New York. 

Kwong is the person dressed in 
white trousers demonstrating self- 
defense and joint hands operations 
in Huang Wen-shan’s book, "Fun- 
damentals of Tai Chi Chuan," chap- 
ters 13 and 14.¢@ 


How did you first get started in T’ai 
Chi Ch’uan? It is probably one of 
your most important memories. T’AI 
CHI invites readers to send in their 
personal story of how, why, and when 
they got started. Enclose a photo if 
you can. Please limit your story to 300- 
500 words. 


Ifyou 


CHEN ZHENG-LEI: 19TH GENERATION CHEN STYLIST 


By Gene Chen, 
Translated by John Rogers 


Chen Zheng-lei was born in 
China, Henan Province, Wen Coun- 
ty, Chen Jia Gou. He began learning 
Chen T’ai Chi Ch’uan at the age of 
eight. 

At this time, he was taught by his 
uncle, Chen Zhao-pi. In 1958, Chen 
Zhao-pi took Zheng-lei, now 37 
years old, as his disciple. 

When Zheng-lei was young, his 
ambition was to learn the Chen fami- 
ly T’ai Chi Ch’uan and to become 
the grandmaster of the system, as 
well as to make the Chen family 
ancestors’ martial art well-known. 

Within two years, he learned and 
became accomplished in the first 
and second sets. 

Chen Zhao-pi also taught him the 
sword, broadsword, spear, staff, and 
other various weapons. 


A hazardous twisting flip 


In the Guan Dao set, also known 
as the "Chun Qiu Da Dao"--the 
spring/autumn big knife set--there is 
a movement called "Wu Hua Ca Dao 
Fan Shen Pie," Martial Art Flower 
Brushes Knife and Flip Over Chop. 

This movement requires both 
hands to hold onto the spring/ 
autumn big knife. It also requires 
that the face is turned down to face 


Chen Zheng-lei, left, with Gene 
Chen in Chen Jia Gou, China. 


downward while 

performing a A Gold Medal Performance 
twisting flip. 

_ When practic- In October 1986 in China, 

ing this set,Chen | there wasanational T’aiChi 
Zheng-lei would Ch’uan tournament held in the 
often fall down. city of Tai Yuan. 

On one oc- Ninety-seven men and 
casion, he — women from 21 provinces com 
seriously injured peted. During the competition, — 
his leg. At this a Chen style practitioner, 19th 
time Chen Zhao- | generation descendant, Chen 

pi suggested that | Zheng-lei, demonstrated the 

he should first T’ai Chi Ch’uan set. 

change the move- During his demonstration, 
ment for Zheng- one could see that he sank his 


lei. His idea was 
to change the 
flip to a press on 
the dao, or knife. 

Zheng-lei 
stubbornly 
refused to let 
Zhao-pi change 
the move for him. 

With this stub- 
born refusal, 
Zhao-pi could 
see that Zheng- 
lei was growing 
up and that it showed his determina- 
tion. As a result of this, Zhao-pi 
taught him more detail. 

During the Cultural Revolution, 
practicing martial arts was con- 
sidered "playing with a group of wor- 
shipers of a religious cult" and was 
outlawed. 

The government considered the 
martial art groups dangerous be- 
cause they might try to gain power 
over the government. 

During these times, Chen Zhao- 
pi was persecuted and paraded on 
the streets for practicing martial 
arts. 

During this period, in order not 
to be seen by others, Zheng-lei prac- 
ticed at night time. His work then at 
the commune was to feed the live- 
stock. When feeding the livestock, 
he would sometimes practice until 
dawn. 


"Lan Za Yi." 
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ch’i to the tan tien while per- 
forming the movements of "Jin Gang Dao Dui" and 


The movements were like unbroken rolling waves. 
Suddenly, he shook his body as if he were a tiger shak- 
ing the water from his body after leaving the water. 

The applause, not only from the audience but the 
judges, sounded like a thunderstorm. Everyone wit- 
nessed his excellent martial art. 

For his performance, he received 9.3 points out of a 
possible 10 points, the highest of the competition. He 
received a gold medal. 


Chen Zheng-lei 


On occasion, he would practice 
with Chen Xiao-wang. He would 
even go as far as to take a chance 
and visit Chen Zhao-pi to learn 
more detail about how to use energy 
on specific movements and throwing 
techniques. 

At this time Chen Zhao-pi was 
old. On one visit by Chen Zheng-lei 
and Chen Xiao-wang, Zhao-pi 
remarked, "I am old and soon I will 
die. If you are not afraid to come 
here to practice, what am I afraid 
of?" 


Painful practice session 


After this visit Zhao-pi taught 
them all of the secrets of T’ai Chi 
Ch’uan, which included philosophy, 
push hands, T’ai Chi Ch’uan prin- 
ciples, and the energies. 

After being taught this, they used 
more time to understand and prac- 
tice. During one practice session 
with Chen Xiao-wang, Zheng-lei ar- 
gued with Xiao-wang regarding the 
energy of a movement. 

Please see next page 


Chen Zheng-lei 
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Zheng-lei said that according to 
Zhao-pi the energy moves in a par- 
ticular direction. Xiao-wang dis- 
agreed with Zheng-lei. As a result, 
they decided to test their opinions in 
the push hand exercise. 

While pushing hands, neither of 
the two paid attention to a large hole 
in the ground nearby. As a result, 
they both fell in the hole. 

When climbing out of the hole, 
Zheng-lei discovered that he had 
broken his foot. 


He studied ’underground’ 


The following day, the commune 
leader questioned Zheng-lei about 
his foot. 

Zheng-lei replied, "Last night 
one of the animals tried to run away. 
While trying to hold the animal back, 
I fell into a hole." 

While resting in bed with his 
broken foot, Zheng-lei still practiced 
T’ai Chi. 

In 1972, Chen Zhao-pi died. 
After that, Zheng-lei studied with 
his other uncle, Chen Zhao-kui. In 
the following eight years of study, he 
learned more about the sets, 
weapons, etc. 

Zheng-lei continued to study un- 
derground, and because of his family 
background he was not supposed to 
learn or compete. 

In 1974, near the end of the Cul- 
tural Revolution, Zheng-lei 
demonstrated a set known as the 
T’ai Chi Thirteen Staff at Henan 
Province, Wen County martial art 
tournament. 

The audience enjoyed his perfor- 
mance and loudly applauded. Zheng- 
lei placed first in the competition. 
As a result, he was permitted to be- 
come an athlete of the Henan 
Province Athletic Association. 

While competing on several oc- 
casions, he won special awards. He 
also was a three-time first place win- 
ner of the push hands competition. 

The first time that he was per- 
mitted to compete at the national 
level was in 1978 at the National Wu 
Shu competition. At this competi- 
tion, he received a special award for 
demonstrating T’ai Chi Ch’uan. 


‘So this is T’ai Chi. I 


don’t understand it, but I 
admire it.’ 


In 1986, he received the Golden 
Lion Award from the National Wu 
Shu Association. 

Between the years 1974 and 1982, 
Zheng-lei worked at the Wen Coun- 
ty general machinist factory as a 
salesman. 

Having this type of occupation al- 
lowed him to travel all over China. 
Wherever he traveled, he would 
teach people T’ai Chi Ch’uan. As a 
result, he has many students. 

In 1982 he transferred to the Wen 
County Martial Arts Association to 
become a coach and a teacher. Later 
he became the Chen Jia Gou T’ai 
Chi Ch’uan teacher, after which he 
was promoted to principal of the 
Chen Jia Gou T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
school. 

He became the first Chen family 
member to receive the position of 
principal (the first of which was the 
commune leader and later, in 1980, 
Wang Xi-an.) 

At this time, two of his students, 
who he had closely tutored, Chen 
Chang-liu and Chen Xiao-liu, are 
coaches who, in turn, are tutoring a 
few other selected students to be- 
come coaches. 

Also, two of Chen Xiao-wang’s 
students who are coaches, Chen 
Xiao-xing and Chen Shi-tong, are 
also tutoring a few students to be- 
come coaches. 

The sixth annual T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
champion, Ding-Ji is also a student 
of Chen Zheng-lei. 

Chen Zheng-lei says that 
"friendship is based on respect. To 
win other people’s respect is not ac- 
complished by just talking. It is by 
practical kung-fu." 

On one occasion, the Chen Jia 
Gou T’ai Chi Ch’uan school had a 
foreign visitor. 

One visitor demonstrated his mar- 
tial art and also demonstrated brick 
breaking with his head and hands. In 
a friendly discussion, he asked 
Zheng-lei about the specialty of the 
Chen family martial art. 

Zheng-lei told him that the 
specialty was to “entice you into 
emptiness, and the stability of the 
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lower body (of the Chen prac- 
titioner)." 

The visitor could not understand 
what he said so Zheng-lei 
demonstrated with the visitor. 

Zheng-lei said, "You push me and 
if I move, I lose." The visitor, being a 
much larger person, gladly accepted. 
The visitor attempted to push zheng- 
lei, but was unsuccessful because 
Zheng-lei would slightly move his 
body to change his center. By doing 
this, Zheng-lei dissolved his power. 

Having been unsuccessful at 
moving Zheng-lei, the visitor became 
very curious. The visitor then invited 
Zheng-lei to push him. 


Zheng-lei easily pushed him 


He stood still, very solid on the 
ground, took a few deep breaths, 
relaxed himself. Zheng-lei easily 
pushed him. 

The visitor asked to try again, at 
which time Zheng-lei pushed him 
again. After the second try, the 
visitor exclaimed, "So this is T’ai Chi. 
I don’t understand it, but I admire it. 

In 1983 and 1985, Chen Zheng-lei 
was invited to Japan to demonstrate 
T’ai Chi Ch’uan and to lecture on 
the T’ai Chi principles. 

These demonstrations stirred up 
much interest in T’ai Chi Ch’uan. 
Prior to this, the Japanese didn’t un- 
derstand T’ai Chi. 

They thought that it was all too 
soft and just an exercise. They 
suspected the self-defense qualities 
of T’ai Chi Ch’uan. 

After the demonstration, a few 
people wanted to, on a friendly 
basis, test Zheng-lei’s T’ai Chi 
Ch’uan ability. 

The first person punched and 
Zheng-lei used the Chen T’ai Chi 
Chin Na to throw him to the ground. 
The second person punched and 
Zheng-lei used Kao (shoulder) to 
throw him on the ground. 

One of the spectators of this was 
the Emperor’s brother. He invited 
Zheng-lei and his group to his home. 

He praised Chen Zheng-lei and 
T’ai Chi Ch’uan and said. "I could 
see when you demonstrated T’ai Chi 
Ch’uan that the energy came from 
the inside of the body. You people 
practice the real T’ai Chi Ch’uan." @ 


" 


CH’I KUNG: A DOUBLE-EDGED SWORD 


By Kumar Frantzis 


"Ch’i'--internal energy--is the fuel 
of T’ai Chi Ch’uan. Without it the 
form is like a car with no engine-- 
simply empty movements. 

If T’ai Chi Ch’uan students prac- 
tice ch’i kung techniques along with 
form work, this can feed into their 
T’ai Chi and increase their internal 
power. 

However, ch’i kung is a double- 
edged sword. If badly taught or 
wrongly practiced, the student may 
have done worse than simply having 
wasted his time or learned nothing. 
He could have damaged his physical 
and mental health in the process. 

During the five years I was living 
in America between 1972 and 1983, I 
was actively teaching ch’i kung, 
Taoist meditation and the internal 
martial arts to my students. 

But I was very traditional and 
only taught regular students in my 
own school, so I could supervise 
them properly over time and take 
full responsibility for what I was 
teaching. 


Dangers not understood 
However, since returning to the 


USS. from Peking in 1987, I am now 
openly teaching students of other 


Kumar Frantzis doing a Taoist 
ch’i kung movement in Beijing. 


‘..if ch’i kung is practiced 


incorrectly, it can also 
scramble the nervous 
system, cause metabolic 
functions to go awry and 
make the mind start to 
experience the exact 
opposite of comfort, i.e. 


various types of trauma.’ 


T’ai Chi, ch’i kung and Taoist 
meditation systems besides my own. 

It has become obvious to me that 
many people practicing ch’i kung 
and Taoist meditation techniques 
are totally unaware that these techni- 
ques have the ability to mess them 
up as well as benefit them. In the in- 
terest of public safety, I believe it is a 
necessity to mention some of the pit- 
falls. 

One of the sad things I have seen 
while teaching people around the 
country is individuals who have been 
practicing so-called "secret" ch’i 
kung techniques and "Taoist medita- 
tion and ch’i kung techniques" and 
are now suffering many problems 
due to practicing incorrectly. 

In the T’AI CHI newsletter inter- 
view published about me when I was 
in China, I mentioned the unhappy 
situation of "Dzuo Huo Lu Muo,"-- 
i.e., if you practice ch’i kung incor- 
rectly, it can make you crazy. (See 
page 10 of October 1986 issue.) 

Ch’i kung is a tremendously 
powerful and useful tool. If done cor- 
rectly, it can bring all manner of 
benefits to human beings. 

It can make them extremely com- 
fortable and healthy, it can make the 
mind calm, it can give a person a 
genuine sense of ease with life that 
few other things in the world can. 

However, if ch’i kung is practiced 
incorrectly, it can also scramble the 
nervous system, cause metabolic 
functions to go awry, and make the 
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Kumar Frantzis does a second 
point in a Taoist ch’i kung sequence. 


mind start to experience the exact 
opposite of comfort, i.e., various 
types of trauma. 

In New Mexico, I heard about 
people who practiced some Taoist 
sexual techniques and had 
developed a variety of problems with 
the genitourinary systems after- 
wards. 

Such techniques may, for in- 
stance, cause the testicles to become 
unnaturally enlarged. 

Two students of mine, previous to 
studying with me, had practiced ch’i 
kung with their T’ai Chi, which had 
enabled them to vibrate their ch’i 
and bodies strongly and create a dis- 
charging energy for pushing people. 

Both of them had reached an ex- 
tremely distressed psychological 
state as a result of their practice, and 
one was beginning to experience hal- 
lucinations. 


Two essentials to be aware of 


In fact, I have seen all sorts of 
problems as I have traveled around 
the country meeting people who 
practice ch’i kung or Taoist medita- 
tion techniques incorrectly. 

They might have nervous shakes 
or disruption of normal circulation, 
which begins with the hands and feet 
going cold. 

They might experience mental hal- 
lucinations and weird sensations in- 
side their body. 

In time, ch’i kung, if done incor- 
rectly, will make the nervous system 
Please see next page 


CH’l KUNG 
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degenerate and all manner of inter- 
nal organ diseases and sexual mal- 
functions may occur. 

There are two essentials to be 
aware of as regards ch’i kung and 
Taoist meditation practice. 

1. You really need to learn from a 
qualified teacher who knows the art 
extremely well and has the capacity, 
when things start to go a little "odd" 
as a result of the practices, to change 
them, work with them, and adjust 
them for the individual. 


Working hard not enough 


The old dictum of "just work har- 
der--work through it" in the case of 
ch’i kung could be the equivalent of 
walking off a cliff. 

Or, like the Marine sergeant in 
the old Pete Seeger song, "The big 
Fool in the Deep Muddy," you'll be 
walking into a swamp until you go 
over your head and drown. 

The injunction to work hard and 
keep on going against adversity, al- 
though in general a useful 
philosophy to help people achieve 
goals and avoid laziness, can take a 
person over the brink and lead to 
serious problems when it comes to 
practicing ch’i kung and Taoist 
meditation. 

2. Besides the qualifications of a 
teacher who is knowledgeable 
enough to adjust things, a student 
must have access to someone who 
can help him or her if things start to 
go wrong. 


Availability of help important 


The U.S. has become a 
"workshop culture," with instructors 
coming to cities to give workshops 
and then disappearing. 

I would really recommend that 
people find out about the availability 
of help if things should go wrong 
with the ch’i kung or Taoist medita- 
tion practice. 

There are very few people in the 
USS. who understand ch’i kung so 
thoroughly that they know what to 
do when problems arise. 

I trained in China for many years 
and was taught what to do to correct 


Kumar Frantzis in a static multi- 
purpose nei kung posture. 


problems that might arise during ch’i 
kung practice, and I wish I did not 
have to clean up other teachers’ mis- 
takes. 

In extreme cases, it can take years 
or even be impossible to undo the 
damage done by incorrect ch’i kung 
or Taoist meditation practice. 

Sometimes mixing two different 
techniques, which are fine on their 
own, can create havoc. Many people 
teaching in this country may have 
just learned a few techniques, but 
may not really understand the whole 
system. 

In T’ai Chi Ch’uan, the worst that 
can happen if you teach and do not 
fully understand the system is that 
you will teach your students bad 
alignments, from which they will 
damage their joints--especially their 
knees--by too much pressure. 

Or else they just will not get very 
good at T’ai Chi and will remain at a 
fairly low level no matter how many 
years they practice. 

However, ch’i kung, if done incor- 
rectly, like Yoga pranayama done in- 
correctly, can result in extreme kinds 
of problems. 

In all the Hatha Yoga treatises, it 
is emphasized that one must find a 
competent and qualified guru. 

The Chinese also talk about find- 
ing a competent and qualified 
master, or if not a master, at least 
someone who knows the technology 
of the system extremely well. 

If you do not have someone who 
is monitoring your ch’i kung prac- 
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tice, it is very easy to do too much 
and go "over the top." 

A little is a good thing, a fair 
amount of practice may well be ex- 
cellent for you, but going to the 
point of strain can cause all sorts of 
problems. 

Besides the techniques of ch’i 
kung, the knowledge of how ch’i 
kung should be practiced--how long 
to do it, under what circumstances, 
when to ease off, when to practice-- 
is at least as important as the techni- 
ques themselves. 

Coming back to America, I find it 
a shame to see people getting hurt 
doing ch’i kung and Taoist medita- 
tion, either because of poor com- 
munication or the lack of sufficiently 
skilled teachers. 

The breathing and visualization 
techniques of ch’i kung and Taoist 
meditation are the ones where 
people tend to get into the greatest 
problems. 

Most traditional Taoist ch’i kung 
works with the energy of ch’i itself 
rather than breathing. 

If breathing exercises are done, it 
is only after the nervous system has 
been cleared of most of its internal 
tension and emotional charges. 

People need to be aware that 
when ch’i enters your system, it is 
also going to enter you emotionally 
and psychologically, as well as physi- 
cally, and you have to be prepared to 
deal with the problems that may 

Please see next page 
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arise when your emotional energy 
will jump up and affect your internal 
organs and central nervous system. 

Having practiced ch’i kung in 
China for more than 10 years, I can 
say that these issues are extremely 
important and the Chinese are 
aware of them. 

Before they study ch’i kung with 
someone, they really take the time to 
find out whether the person knows 
what he or she is doing. 

In America, this is not easy to do 
because there are so few people 
around who can give you accurate 
advice about a teacher’s qualifica- 
tions or competence. 


Is the instructor competent? 


Most people will tell you how 
they feel about an instructor, but this 
could be a problem. How I feel 
about my mechanic may not be as im- 
portant as whether he has the com- 
petence to fix my car or not. 

So judging by how you feel about 
a teacher is not enough. When you 
are getting involved with ch’i kung or 
Taoist meditation, especially if you 
are seeing things going badly and 
risking possible damage, you have to 
step back and assess the situation as 
coldly and objectively as you can. 

Ask as many people as possible 
beforehand to find out what has hap- 
pened to the students of the teacher 
you want to study with. 


Dont be afraid to back off 


If you are practicing ch’i kung al- 
ready and weird things are starting 
to happen to you, it might be a good 
idea to back off, slow down and wait 
to figure things out, rather than to 
rush ahead. 

Many ch’i kung techniques being 
taught now are based on the 
methodology of fire. 

Traditional Taoist ch’i kung and 
meditation techniques also use the 
opposite methodology based on the 
principle of water. 

Water methodologies are very 
gentle, and they operate on the prin- 
ciple that if things start getting 
rough, you back off, slow down, ad- 


just your practice, and make a gentle 
transition away from a damaging 
situation. 

Many types of fire ch’i kung prac- 
tices, on the other hand, have a ten- 
dency to give a person a strong 
psychic rush and very strong ex- 
periences--heat, cold, visions, lights, 
sounds, and the like--as well as inter- 
nal power. 

However, often in the process of 
giving a person these experiences, 
they are shredding his or her nerv- 
ous system. 

If he or she practices such techni- 
ques too intensely, serious damage 
may be done before it is even real- 
ized. 

Furthermore, because of all these 
"paranormal" experiences and the 
sense of power that a practitioner 
gets, these practices tend to become 
addictive at a psychic level, forming 
a habit not unlike a drug habit, in 
which the drug addict persists in be- 
havior that he knows is damaging. 

Many techniques that deal with 
breathing or that emanate from the 
fire methods will produce damage in 
a certain minority of practitioners, 
unless the teacher is highly ad- 
vanced. 

Some problems will be slight but 
some will be quite serious. 

I am simply emphasizing the need 
to be cautious and rational in ap- 
proaching ch’i kung and Taoist 
meditation. 


There are safeguards 


There are various traditional 
safeguards, such as gradually prepar- 
ing the student to be able to take in- 
creasingly heavier loads of energy, 
and tailoring the instruction to the in- 
dividual, rather than running a mass- 
production system. 

At least, according to the way in 
which my teachers taught me, these 
safeguards must be clearly and 
precisely taught before giving human 
folly a chance to assert itself. 

Ch’i kung is essentially an extraor- 
dinarily positive technology, but it 
has a definite down side. A little 
more prudence and a little less 
greed for quick results will end up 
benefiting people more in the long 
run. @ 
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RULES FOR STUDY 


By John Murphy 


Having studied T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
for only six years, I didn’t feel that I 
had any right to push my ideas onto 
anybody else. 

Since so many others have ex- 
pressed their ideas, I decided it was 
time to share some of mine. So with 
that for an explanation, I submit 
these rules for your edification (and 
enjoyment). 

Find a teacher with at least seven 
years experience. Time filters out 
the phonies or at least gives them 
some credibility. 

Don’t move to a small town since 
all the best teachers live in large 
cities. New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco have the 
best teachers (in the U.S.). This is 
obvious to anybody that has ever 
read a martial arts magazine. 

Implied by the above is the rule 
that if you really want to be good at 
T’ai Chi Ch’uan bad enough, you will 
move to a large city. 

All the teachers that write articles 
in these magazines say that unless 
you have an excellent teacher 
(preferably the writers or one of 
their teachers) you will never 
achieve any expertise. 

Therefore, unless you live in or at 
least near a large city, forget about 
ever being more than a novice. 

A big city also provides the added 
advantage of giving you the oppor- 
tunity to practice what you learn in 
real life situations, especially if your 
study emphasizes self-defense. 

If your main goal is more toward 
improving your health or mental 
development, being in a large city 
will also make it easier to judge your 
progress by comparing yourself to 
those around you. 

Remember that reality is subjec- 
tive. Two teachers with totally dif- 
ferent forms and approaches to the 
same style are both correct. 

This is also true for any endeavor 
where alot of time and energy is re- 
quired to develop proficiency. 

Please see page 13 


John Murphy practices in 
Corvallis, OR., not a large 


city. 


SHOULD YOU ‘TURN THE OTHER CHEEK’? 


By Michael Babin 


The venerable phrase, "turn the 
other check," has often been inter- 
preted as meaning that you should 
accept abuse even to the extent of in- 
viting more on the other side in 
order to prevent an escalation of 
violence. 

As an instructor of T’ai Chi 
Ch’uan and a former counselor, I 
tend to feel that such an interpreta- 
tion is, psychologically, more than a 
little masochistic and invites only 
more aggression. 

After all, a little common sense 
will tell you that an attacker who 
could be dissuaded from further 
violence by your example of pacifism 
would not likely be attacking you un- 


justly in the first place. 
Move with the force to return it 


Those likely to attack you for the 
fun of it or to make a quick buck or 
because they are mentally unstable 
or intoxicated are likely only to feel 
encouraged to further attack by such 
a reaction. 

"Turning the other cheek" should, 
I would suggest, more realistically be 
interpreted as moving with the force 
of an attack so that even if you are 
hit you are absorbing some, if not all, 
of the oncoming force and returning 
the appropriate amount of force to 
the attacker. 

Morally, "turning the other cheek" 
applies only to those situations in 
which tempers have been temporari- 
ly lost and a blow struck out of pas- 
sion. 

In such a case, usually involving 
family, friends, or acquaintances, not 
retaliating is likely the best way to 
prevent the escalation of violence. 

When I say not retaliating, I mean 
not hitting back--this does not imply 
that you must refrain from parrying 
or avoiding their blows. 

Reacting appropriately should 
not mean that you necessarily rely on 
the infamous and, perhaps, over- 
rated T’ai Chi push! 


Michael Babin teaches in 
Ottawa, Canada 


‘A show of real force is 


almost always necessary 
when dealing with more 
than one 
attacker/harasser.’ 


While there is value in developing 
pushing skills, it is possible to over 
stress its importance. 

An effective push implies that you 
are reacting to your opponent trying 
to grab a hold of you in some way-- 
which is one of the least useful or ini- 
tial attacks and one that you are less 
likely to encounter, unless your at- 
tacker is an "amateur." 

Of course, such a response to an 
amateur’s overtures of aggression 
may be the most humane and non- 
violent of responses (unless you send 
him down a staircase or headlong 
into a wall!). 

Discouraging someone by a show 
of skill may well encourage him/her 
to take their "push-iness" elsewhere, 
thus ending the situation without 
anyone being hurt. 

However, such tactics when the 
amateur has friends present will 
probably only embarrass the aggres- 
sor into over-reacting to his initial 
defeat. 

A show of real force is almost al- 
ways necessary when dealing with 
more than one attacker/harasser. 

In regards to humane "retalia- 
tion," the T’ai Chi Ch’uan emphasis 
on attacking and/or controlling an 
opponent’s joints is usually more 
warranted. 


Catching an elbow is not easy 


The joints are the "pivotal" points 
of the human body and attacking 
them, to damage and then immobi- 
lize them, is usually the most effec- 
tive means of ending aggression. 

However, catching a joint to im- 
mobilize it is a different matter. 

The martial arts movies, as well as 
some T’ai Chi Ch’uan instructors, 
would have us believe that you can 
snap an elbow when the arm in ques- 
tion is in flight or catch a moving leg 
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or arm to immobilize it with relative 
ease. Sure! 

Such myths lead only to over-con- 
fidence at the best and tragedy at the 
worst. 

It is possible to damage a limb’s 
joints when the limb is in motion, but 
it can usually only be immobilized 
once you have stopped its move- 
ments by damaging it or its owner. 

Someone of rare skill and/or deep 
experience in T’ai Chi Ch’uan may 
be able to consistently and simul- 
taneously do so--but don’t try it after 
one or two year’s training! 


A difficult choice 


However, even if you can’t catch 
an attacking limb "on the fly," you 
probably can succeed in damaging it 
while avoiding or parrying the initial 
blow. 

You should not ignore the rela- 
tive kindness of damaging a joint as 
opposed to seriously injuring some- 
one who has tried to assault or kill 
you. 

Functionally, by "dis-arming" your 
opponent, you prevent him or her 
from attacking you (with the same 
arm or leg, at least) without causing 
serious injury, which could, even if 
unintentional, be life-threatening. 

In addition, the ease with which 
major joints are permanently 
damaged means that the attacker 
may never recover the same use of 
that joint. 


A painful lesson 


Such minor disability means that 
the individual is less likely to con- 
sciously engage in unarmed violence 
but can still enjoy a relatively healthy 
and productive life. 

The traumatized joint remains an 
on-going reminder of the futility and 
possible consequences of violence. 

Turning the other cheek is a fine 
moral principle on a symbolic level 
and one that T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
demonstrates both on a philosophi- 
cal and practical level. It is not a 
rationalization to accept abuse 
and/or oppression. @ 


THREE POEMS BY SOPHIA DELZA 


MIND SPEAKS ITS MIND (1) 
(in T’ai chi Ch’uan) 


if you, my Body, ignore me, your Mind 
I'll pay you back in kind. 
I'll disappear, evaporate 
and leave you in a mindless state 
of disarray, doomed to deteriorate 
day by day as you meander 
to and fro, hither and yon 
moving like an automaton. 
Without a place for me 
in the heart of you, 
you'll act like a creature 
with a very low IQ. 


But | have a true confession 

to make -- |, too, and many times | do, 

forsake and abandon you, --taking off, 

unceremoniously, to far-off realms 

of fantasy and subterranean thoughts, 

leaving you to carry on, as best 

you can, without the support 

of a mentally-guided plan. 
| halt my selfish flight immediately 
when, warned by your faltering activity 
| sense the plight you're in -- trying to function 
without me, your mind’s instruction. 


| shall never stray away again 

and neglect you, my Body’s presence. 
Altho | know that mind is 

the essence of this exercise 

| recognize objectively that 
BODY-Mind reciprocity 

is the criterion for T’ai Chi Ch’uan. 


So when we both live on as constant friends 
Then mutual confidence exists and conflict ends. 


EMOTION STATES ITS FEELINGS (2) 
(in T’ai Chi Ch’uan) 


lf you, my body, cooperate with mind, 
(and vice versa), |, your emotions 

will not nurse adverse feelings, 

like anger, worry, fear, disquietude, 
and any other mood of similar ilk. 

I'll have instead, an even temperament 
as light and smooth as silk. 


But should you, body, not be in accord 

with mind ( and vice versa), and go on 

solo roads, it will bode ill for each of you. 

I'll not be averse to lord it over you-- 

weakening body, upsetting mind--and what's worse, 
cause a commotion by expressing myself 

with hyper-excessive emotion. 


Body-mind, to you 

| now appeal--let’s make a deal. 
If you will meet as one and try to be 
constantly in complete rapport, 
my good nature, from its deepest core, 
will clearly be on its best behavior-- 
patient, calm and steady, 
ready to stay that way 
(optimistically) forevermore. 


THE BODY EXPRESSES ITSELF (3) 
(in T’ai Chi Ch’uan) 


Where would you be, mind of mine, 
without me, your body, to give you 

a place to live and work in ---? 
Probably lurking in some far-off space 
trying to latch on to a wholesome soul 
to match its body yang 

with your own mental yin, 

hoping for a new 

dual cycle to begin. 


Where in the world would I, your body, be 
without you residing in me, guiding me--? 
doubtlessly lulling listlessly, moving 

in a groove of habitude, day by day 
giving way to lassitude, without sense 

or sensibility, in a state of debility. 

What a destiny! 


For the life of me 

| cannot but see 

that | thrive only 

when you, my mind, are 

alertly alive and "minding" me. 

Unless you keep me close 

as constant company, our feelings will 
never be able to stay calm and stable 
even on a very pleasant day. 


Such awareness will inspire us 
to aspire to levels higher 

than the ordinary--for each of us 
to become (it is a possibility) just 
a wee bit more extraordinary. 


The three poems on this page are from "Light Verse 
on Serious Themes," a complilation of verse which is to 
be published in the future. The author, Sophia Delza, is 
also author of "T’ai Chi Ch’uan ( Wu Style)." She has 
been a pioneer teacher of T’ai Chi Ch’uan in the US., 
and studied in Shanghai with the famous Ma Yueh- 
liang. 
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COMBAT TACTICS IN THE SNOW 


By Sam Masich 


Most of my youth was spent in 
Prince George, a city in northern 
British Columbia, Canada. I remem- 
ber many times when I walked to 
school in snow that was up to my 
knees and sometimes even up to my 
hips. 

The roads were glare-ice and it 
still fascinates me how we are able to 
drive cars in these conditions. 

Over the years, I have been in- 
volved in, or have observed various 
situations that involved self-defense 
in the snow or on the ice. 

The northern winter weather 
poses special problems for most mar- 
tial arts for many reasons. It is a time 
when knowledge of T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
push hands skills is very valuable. 

The deep snow requires the wear- 
ing of heavy and bulky boots, which 
makes complex stepping almost im- 
possible. 


Tight grappling is tough 


Most long range martial artists 
are at an immediate disadvantage as 
all combat in snow must take place 
toe to toe. 

Icy and snowy conditions are not 
just cumbersome, they are also slip- 


Photo 1 


‘Since icy and snowy 
surfaces require 
exceptional stability in 
the feet and legs, power 
must come up through 
the waist and arms and 
movement must be 
extremely controlled at 
the base. This requires 
tremendous hip and 


waist flexibility.’ 


pery, which puts tight grappling 
styles at a loss as well. 

Imagine two people trying to 
wrestle on roller skates and you get 
the picture! 

What further complicates the 
issue is the clothing necessary for 
winter weather. Each opponent is en- 
cased in soft armor, which is almost 
impossible to penetrate with blows. 
The thick jacket protects the body 
all around, while the neck is 
protected from vital attacks by the 
scarf or collar. 

The head is usually somewhat 
safeguarded by a winter hat and the 
ankles, shins and feet are saved by 
thick boots, which sometimes cover 
the knees. 

Hands are protected from injury 
by warm mittens or gloves which are 
often worn during sub-zero weather. 
The only target is the face, and per- 
haps the knees. 

There is another consideration as 
well. All this clothing restricts one’s 
range of movement significantly and 
makes the application of kicks, 
punches, etc., very inefficient. 


Mid-range grappling efficient 


The normal power of a punch is 
absorbed by the mittens of the 
puncher first, and then by the cloth- 
ing of the person receiving it. 

What is efficient, however, is the 
use of mid-range grappling skills, 


Sam Masich teaches in 


Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
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Photo 2 


which are well-developed by the 
study of push hands. 

Since icy and snowy surfaces re- 
quire exceptional stability in the feet 
and legs, power must come up 
through the waist and arms and 
movement must be extremely con- 
trolled at the base. This requires 
tremendous hip and waist flexibility. 

By doing extra training in the 
snow, this flexibility is enhanced and 
one can augment regular standing or 

Please see next page 


Photo 3 


SNOW TACTICS 


Continued from Pagte 10 


walking push hands training. 

A similar result occurs if one 
trains in the ocean up to the hips or 
waist in water. The sloshing of the 
waves makes the footing less stable 
and the buoyancy does not allow the 
legs to power from the ground. 

By and large, push hand prac- 
titioners develop an over reliance on 
the legs. The legs are responsible for 
forward and backward movement as 
the knees and ankles act as hinges. 

Total reliance on the legs results 
in a plowing and grabbing type of 
push hands which is very limited. 

The hips and particularly the 
waist are responsible for the lateral 
plane movements which characterize 
T’ai Chi Ch’uan’s push hands. 

Lateral strength and balance 
training involved in martial arts 
rootedness is almost exclusive to T’ai 
Chi Ch’uan and it is here that other 
martial artists can almost certainly 
benefit. 

Two good examples of lateral 
strength from waist turning are il- 
lustrated below. In both instances, 
the legs are stationary and hip and 
waist turning is combined with listen- 
ing energy. 


Ward off creates space 
In the first example, from Yang 


style, my practice partner, or op- 
ponent, is trying to tightly grapple 


Photo 4 


Photo 5 


with me so I use "Ward Off," energy 
(Photo 1, Page 10) to create some 
space and resistance between us. 

When the tension is strong 
enough, I release Ward Off, letting 
him topple slightly while my left 
hand breaks his balance down and 
out and my right hand slips under his 
armpit (Photo 2, Page 10). 

By turning in smooth coordina- 
tion with the preceding action, my 
opponent has a face full of cold 
white fluff and an arm-locking 
"Needle at Sea Bottom" posture to 
contend with. (Photo 3, Page 10) 

The second example from Chen 
style T’ai Chi Ch’uan is somewhat 
similar. My opponent has tried to at- 
tack by first punching with his right 
hand and then (after being 
deflected) he grapples for position. 

Again, I slip my hand under his 
armpit (photo 4, Page 11) and turn 
firmly the powerful hip and waist to 
throw him through the frosty north- 
ern air with "Flash the Back." (Photo 
5, Page 11) 

Other particularly successful tech- 
niques on the snow and ice are "Part 
the Wild Horse’s Mane," from Yang 
and Chen styles, "Fair Lady Works 
the Shuttles," from Yang style, 
"Diagonal Flying,” from Yang style 
and "Sink Waist with Lowered 
Elbow," from Chen’s Pao Tui. 

Training in a variety of ways will 
yield the best results in the long run 
and push hands training in the snow, 
water, sand, on your knees, on a nar- 
row fence or log, etc., are all excel- 
lent ways of developing lateral 
power and hip and waist co-ordina- 
tion. 

Lateral coordination is valuable 
to all styles of martial arts training 
and push hands is the ideal way to 
study it. @ 
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LIVING TAI CHI 


By Steve Ridley 


Each thought and action can be a 
"T’ai Chi movement" in essence. 


T’ai Chi is a way of life; a way of 
being in harmony with self and life. 
It is a continually evolving relation- 
ship or partnership with life’s Es- 
sence. 

Through daily involvement with 
T’ai Chi, we cultivate ch’i, the Life- 
Giving-Force, by inviting and allow- 
ing ch’i to express through us in the 
most complete manner. 

Ch’i is the intelligently directed 
evolutionary energy that enables us 
to develop and exercise unique 
abilities, and to quicken our poten- 
tials for fulfilled living. 

It literally makes us what we are, 
and, according to Taoist teaching, 
we are "products of ch’i." 

By performing the soft, flowing 
movements of T’ai Chi, we provide a 
favorable internal environment for 
ch’i to circulate and harmonize to a 
greater extent than usual. We there- 
by quicken the process of healing 
and personal development. 

Eventually, our life becomes a 
series of spontaneous "T’ai Chi 
movements.” This is the true goal of 
T’ai Chi Chih practice. 

By "knowing the Supreme UI- 
timate," we will know how to live in 
accord with life’s perpetual impulse 
for Good. We will move through life 
with intuitive understanding, being 
appropriate, awake in the present, 
and possessed of Joy. 

This can be the outcome of 
regular and correct practice. First 
we awaken to know our true identity, 
which is independent and superior 
to personality (mental condition- 
ings), then we are capable of accord- 
ing with change or impermanence 
(the yin-yang nature of our world). 

We are then living T’ai Chi rather 
than just practicing T’ai Chi. This is 
the deepest fulfillment we can know-- 
living in time and space with Joy as 
our Center. @ 


Steve Ridley teaches T’ai Chi 
Chih in Denver, CO. 


IMAGINATION: THE KEY TO HIGHER SKILLS 


By Vincent J. Lasorso Jr 


In this article, I will discuss the 
imagination process, the utilization 
of this process in T’ai Chi Ch’uan for 
the obtainment of higher level skills, 
and, finally, the role of imagination 
in human existence and the search 
for ultimate truth. 


Imagination has been used to 
solve and create some of the most 
complex problems of man. For the 
most part, imagination is a private 
and personal thinking process that is 
active in all living things which pos- 
sess consciousness. 

And, with a little awareness and 
practice, one can develop imagina- 
tion into a very powerful tool for 
living. 


No limitations 


Imagination is most commonly 
linked to the creative process, usual- 
ly manifested through the arts or 
problem solving. Imagination, 
however, has no limitations and is 
far more active in our lives than we 
realize. 

The imagination process is a syn- 
thesis of thinking functions har- 
monizing to create a "reality." 

That reality may be as simple as 
choosing a restaurant at which to eat 
lunch, or as grand as a unifying 
theory of physics based upon sub- 
microscopic particles not yet dis- 
covered. The process is the same, 
the data quite different. 

There are, for our general pur- 
poses, three thinking functions in- 
volved in the imagination process: 
subliminal/intuitive, visual and 
analytical. 


Three functions 


The subliminal/intuitive function 
does almost all the work. Here, 
either inputed data or self-generated 
data is processed for the purpose of 
creating an idea. 


Vincent J. Lasorso Jr. 


practices in Columbus, IN. 


‘There is little objective 
reason to use visual 
thinking, save for 
daydream fantasies. So, 
most people end up 
ignoring their visual 
abilities and the skills 


atrophy.’ 


In many ways it is like a computer 
running a program, cross-referenc- 
ing stored information and coming 
up with a solution. Unlike the com- 
puter, the subliminal/intuitive 
process is not logically objective. 

Indeed, it is quite biased. It is 
biased by your very being, your emo- 
tions, your experience, your percep- 
tions; all are a part of this process. 

If you’re well practiced, all of 
your stored memories are accessed 
and you may even go beyond that as 
well! 

The subliminal/intuitive process- 
ing ability really depends on the ef- 
ficiency of the programming. (See 
Attributes of a Master, T’AI CHI, 
August 1987) 

Staying with the computer anal- 
ogy, visualization becomes the inter- 
active display for the idea. The 
quality and size of the display 
monitor plays a very important part 
in the process. 


Everyone chooses their size 


People possess monitors the size 
of those found in amusement parks, 
10 stories high with wrap-around 
screens and sensurround hi-fi audio. 

On these screens, the idea is dis- 
played with immense detail. But 
many people use no more than a 
"Watchman" size display, and some 
rely only on audio! 

Everyone chooses how much of 
the display that they will use. This is 
because the analytical thinking func- 
tions are the controllers of the dis- 
play. 

From the minute we begin our for- 
mal education, our screen size 
begins to diminish. More emphasis is 
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placed on analytical/logical thinking 
and rote memorization than imagina- 
tion and visual thinking. 

There is little objective reason to 
use visual thinking save for day- 
dream fantasies. So, most people 
end up ignoring their visual abilities 
and the skills atrophy. 

Fortunately, it only requires a lit- 
tle practice to regain preschool 
abilities again. 

The analytical thinking process 
sets the parameters or limitations of 
the creative process. It inputs data to 
the subliminal/intuitive base and 
then evaluates and modifies the 
results on the display. 


Garbage in, garbage out 


The analytical thinking process is 
the primary stimulus or major 
obstruction of the imaginative 
process. 

Garbage in, garbage out. The ego 
(the self-concept part of the analyti- 
cal process) is both the controller 
and product of the analytical mind; 
thus, all imagination is directly de- 
pendent upon one’s self-concept and 
desires. The ego determines the 
validity of an idea and the results of 
the creative process. 

Again, we arrive at the psychol- 
ogy of the ego self being a determin- 
ing factor of a function of conscious- 
ness. 

That is why philosophy is so im- 
portant in life. It is through 
philosophical training that one 
learns patterns of living, beliefs and 
values, which become the foundation 
of ego self. 


Friendly philosophy needed 


In order to develop a good im- 
agination, one must have a personal 
philosophy that is conducive to the 
goal. 

For instance, in some Western 
religions, creative visualizations are 
considered a manifestation of 
demonic forces. This is certainly not 
an attitude conducive to productive 
and free-flowing imagination. 

Imagination is the most important 

Please see next page 


IMAGINATION 
Continued from page 12 


tool in the development of T’ai Chi 
Ch’uan ability. This is especially true 
in the advanced levels. 

Without imagination, the prin- 
ciples, ch’i flow, relaxation, and even 
the movements themselves cannot be 
understood. 

All movement must be visualized 
within the mind before it can be ex- 
ecuted. 

This is much the same as an artist 
sketching a still life drawing. The art- 
ist learns to draw what he sees, not 
with his eyes, but with his mind. The 
eyes do not direct the hands...the 
mind does. 


Visual skills aid execution 


The mind subliminally calculates 
all the information on the visual 
monitor, determines the coordinates 
and executes the action. 

Thus, a T’ai Chi player who has 
good visual skills and memory can 
learn and execute form in a more ac- 
curate manner. 

Ch’i flow and relaxation cannot 
be learned without imagination. 
Both require primary visualization 
drills before there is a physical 
response. The imagination creates 
real physical sensation. 

For example, in training for ch’i 
flow, the student begins by visualiz- 
ing and focusing on the tan t’ien. 
After some practice, a warm sensa- 
tion is felt (usually pre-programmed 
information from an instructor). 


Two masters raise welts 


Then the student is taught to 
visualize the small circulation orbit. 
In time, the student will be able to 
produce a physical sensation around 
the complete orbit. 

With more practice, the student 
will be capable of producing similar 
sensations around all the ch’i 
meridians. 

I know two octogenarian masters 
who have perfected this imagery so 
well that they can actually raise welts 
and nodules on their body which 
they can circulate around the 
meridians. This ability began with im- 
agination. 


A more basic use of visualization 
in T’ai Chi Ch’uan has to do with 
overcoming ego verbalization in 
practice. 

Most T’ai Chi players tend to 
spend a tremendous amount of time 
narrating their movements. Some 
even think that this verbalization is a 
form of focus. 

But this is not the case and in fact 
prohibits focus and ch’i flow. 
Visualization should be used as a 
substitute for verbalization. Instead 
of the movement being verbated, the 
movement should be visualized. 

One should alter the perspective 
of the visualization to include how 
the movement looks from the over- 
all perspective as well as the normal 
viewing perspective. 

Eventually, the visualization will 
not lead the movement, but har- 
monize with the movement, yielding 
pure intention and focus. 

The greatest stretch of the im- 
agination comes when the physical 
sensation is eliminated from ch’i 
training. 


Ch’i is non-physical 


To accomplish this objective, one 
has to realize that ch’i is a non-physi- 
cal force devoid of physical sensa- 
tion or limitation. 

The analytical mind is very com- 
fortable describing neural muscular 
tension and sensation as ch’i flow or 
even the result of ch’i flow. 

It is impossible for the analytical 
mind to comprehend anything 
without tangible evidence or feed- 
back. 

It requires imagination to go 
beyond the limited definition of ch’i 
created by the analytical mind toa 
state devoid of physical feedback, 
where ch’i flows freely, directed by 
the non-physical spirit . . . the state 
of ch’i kung. 


Reality is what we believe 


Obtaining ch’i kung is the prereq- 
uisite of learning the empty force 
ability of Yang Lu-ch’an, his sons 
and grandson, Yang Shou-hou. 

All our belief systems are based 
upon imagination. Everything can be 
critically proved to be false no mat- 
ter how convincing the supporting 
evidence. 
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Study Rules 


Continued from Page 7 


Subconsciously, the practitioner 
must justify the time and labor that 
has been invested. Conversely, 
nobody is going to invest much in 
something that they don’t believe in 
or at least have some concept of 
what they expect to achieve. 

Don’t practice the sword form 
near a swag lamp. This, I hope is self- 
explanatory. 

Concerning swords, never buy a 
fancier one than your teacher has, 
no matter how much you think he or 
she will understand. 

The little fact that they withhold 
from you will be lost to all future 
generations, and you will never even 
know that it has been lost. 

If you decide to investigate mysti- 
cal T’ai Chi and play with snakes, 
wear goggles and stay away from rat- 
tlers. If you don’t, your practice 
might be cut short. 

Finally, respect your elders. Even 
if you have studied for many years, in 
a large city, with snakes even, it is 
possible to step on toes. 

I can’t imagine stepping on 
Abraham Liu’s or T.T. Liang’s but it 
might be possible. So, for all the 
masters out there, if I have offended 
you, you may have my apologies. @ 


Reality is what we choose to 
believe. What we believe is created 
by our imagination and given power 
by our focus of consciousness. A 
dream is a real one if one believes it 
to be so. 

A psychotic distortion or illusion 
is real to the schizophrenic. Thus, 
reality is relative and not absolute. 

The practice of T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
gradually alters one’s thinking, thus 
changing reality. 

Continued practice will eventually 
result in a sudden mental realization 
or the breaking of a personal physi- 
cal limitation, or even a brief tap into 
a metaphysical force. 

Any of these will alter one’s cur- 
rent belief and reality system, caus- 
ing confusion and disorientation. 
When the shock wears off, one will 
discover freedom, the freedom to 
create one’s own reality and ultimate 
destiny. @ 


IT’S THE SMALL THINGS THAT COUNT 


By Erle Montaigue 


I find it sometimes difficult to let 
students know about many of the 
feelings and experiences that one 
gains only from years of practicing 
T’ai Chi Ch’uan. 

It is easy to show one’s students 
the basic form and physical things 
about that form, namely the classics, 
(the "Li") where to put the feet, how 
to hold the body, what weighting one 
should use, keeping the backbone 
erect etc. 

When it comes to imparting 
knowledge about the little things, it 
becomes harder. 

And it’s the little things that even- 
tually become the most important 
things because they are what gives 
one the internal, the "I," from which 
one is able to gain "the ch’i." 

The little things are the more 
esoteric meanings of the classics, 
like: "the whole body must be ‘sung.”" 
Sung is an untranslatable Chinese 
word and, as such, the only way for a 
Westerner to understand this word 
is to feel it. 

Now, here’s the rub. My feeling of 
sung will be different from everyone 
else’s feeling and so if I tell a student 
what I think "sung" should be then 
they may not receive the correct 
meaning for their own body and 
mind, 

As a teacher, I like to see my stu- 
dents advancing, sometimes too 
quickly for their own good and so I 
try to find ways to impart the inter- 
nal knowledge to them by using 
games or techniques. Sometimes 
these techniques work and some- 
times they don’t. 

"Sung," for example, is supposed 
to mean to relax but if we totally 
relax we fall over. One question that 
is always asked: "How am I supposed 
to totally relax and stand up at the 
same time?" 

It is my view that we should im- 
part a new translation for "sung." I 
believe that it should mean that we 
come to a semi-conscious state, that 


Erle Montaigue teaches in 


Sydney, Australia. 


of just between being asleep and 
being awake when practicing the 
form. 

In Western terminology, we call 
this state an alpha state, whereby the 
electrical waves from the mind come 
down to the next level, a much 
slower frequency. 

There is an old Chinese classic 
which states that: When one is un- 
able to feel one’s hands, this is the 
second highest level. 

This means that one comes to a 
level where the movements of the 
wrist are so perfectly rounded that 
we no longer feel them moving. 

If we are doing something wrong, 
like a movement that is faster or 
slower than all of the others and is 
therefore not flowing like the great 
river, then we begin to feel the wrists 
moving and this in turn brings con- 
scious thought into the movements. 

Even the slightest movement of 
one finger should be no slower or 
faster than the longer movements. 
For instance, when we bring the 
fingers into a point for the posture of 
"Single Whip," the fingers should not 
be felt to move into that position. 


Difficult to understand 


For this reason T’ai Chi Ch’uan at 
an advanced level is the most dif- 
ficult to understand and, indeed, to 
even perform correctly. 

The other internal arts, Bagua 
and Xingyi are even more difficult to 
understand because they are more 
athletic in structure and this idea of 
*not feeling’ is harder to attain. 

I give the students the group of 
moving postures called "Wave 
Hands Like Clouds." 

This posture is the easiest way to 
grasp the idea of not feeling the 
movements as it is possibly the most 
rounded and continuous of the pos- 
tures. 

Just the palm movements them- 
selves are enough to start with and it 
requires great concentration or non- 
concentration to be able to not feel 
the palms moving. 

The turning of the wrists should 
be so smooth and flowing that the 
mind automatically drops into an 
alpha state. 
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Now herein lies the beauty of T’ai 
Chi. We do not have to then go on 
and work on the whole body in this 
way. It is sufficient to only have the 
wrists "not feeling" and the whole 
body will beautifully drop into suit 
and follow the wrists. 

In fact, if you are able to have any 
part of your body performing this 
idea of movement then the whole 
will follow as too will the mind. 

But just getting the wrists to be 
that flowing is one heck of a task and 
requires many hours of work. 

In our push hands practice it is 
even more difficult to have the feel- 
ing of not feeling because we are 
ever watchful for a sudden attack. 

Only when you do not feel your 
own wrists moving will the push 
hands become something more than 
just a physical exercise. 

This is one more reason to make 
your push hands into a training exer- 
cise with absolutely no thought of 
competition. You still push hard but 
only when your partner makes a mis- 
take. 

Only when you are able to prac- 
tice push hands without the fear of 
being pushed through the wall be- 
cause you have done something 
wrong will the ’sung’ be felt. 

Sometimes it is a good idea to 
practice push hands without turning 
the wrists over to push but rather 
push with the back of the palms. 

This is to allow one to gain the 
feeling of "not feeling" the wrists. 
Once this feeling is reached, one 
then goes on and tries to do it while 
turning the wrists over to push. 

While practicing the solo form it 
is important to only flex the wrists 
enough to distinguish them from a 
Yin posture. In this way it is possible 
to gain the ’not feeling’ and still 
maintain a Yang wrist posture. 

Not thinking is the most difficult 
of all of the T’ai Chi classical ideas 
to attain but when it is attained, the 
whole opens up to you. 

Then, all that you have read 
about and heard from your teacher 
will begin to be understood, not 
from many hours of verbal bashing 
but from feeling and experiencing it 
for yourself. Your greatest master of 
T’ai Chi is yourself. @ 


FIRST LESSON: FINDING THE UNEXPECTED 


By John N. Gulick Jr 


In 1974, a friend extolled the vir- 
tues of T’ai Chi and his teacher. I 
was seven years out of the Navy 
Seals, where I had experienced 
rudimentary training in hand-to- 
hand combat, had followed a life of 
intense physical conditioning, and 
had done my tour in Vietnam. 

I was living a sedentary life and 
needed something new. My friend 
convinced me to show up at the 
studio for a T’ai Chi Ch’uan class. 

I did and waited outside the lock- 
ed studio door with what looked to 
me to be a group of hippies who 
chatted easily and casually with each 
other. 

As I waited and observed, I soon 
noticed a tall, blond man across the 
street moving in our direction. I was 
instantly taken by him. He moved 
with grace, calmness and power. 

He reminded me of some of my 
team-mates from the Seals, but was 
much more impressive. I knew this 
must be the teacher, the kung-fu 
fighter. It was, and I trained with 
Bob Cook for about 18 months learn- 
ing his Yang style T’ai Chi Ch’uan. 

Divorce and other tensions inter- 
rupted my training. The years 
brought changes, and I stopped prac- 
ticing. Soon I couldn’t even begin the 
set from memory. 

Because I’d lost touch with Bob, 
who had relocated to the Caribbean, 
I thought about finding a new 


teacher, when, in 1984, I discovered 
that Bob had returned. I began train- 
ing again. 

Since that time, the benefits of 
training, ch’i kung exercises, push 
hands, etc., have been a source of 
great personal help to me. The men- 
tal and physical stress of being a 
lawyer in San Francisco are 
balanced by a connection to the 
physical and spiritual side of life. 

I’ve found myself doing medita- 
tional breathing in the courtroom to 
maintain composure and focus. My 
body is much more flexible and 
strong. Who knows what the future 
will bring in terms of benefits--it’s up 
to me to take it as far as I choose. 

My experience has been enriched 
by Bob Cook, a remarkable man, 
whose skill, power and gentleness 
are truly inspiring. I started T’ai Chi 
thinking I’d learn some Chinese style 
of fighting. In a way, that’s exactly 
what I have been learning. 

Yet, I’ve found something so dif- 
ferent--more serenity, better health, 
no wish to fight, and lots of fun. 

I intend to continue training this 
time so that I can keep and develop 
this gift. 

As the old saying goes: If one 
doesn’t practice his T’ai Chi, sooner 
or later his knowledge will return to 
his teacher, and the student will have 
to go back to the teacher to regain 
the knowledge. 

John Gulick practices in San 
Francisco, CA. @ 


John N. Gulick Jr 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To date, the 45-year-old science 
of human motor control and learn- 
ing has been dominated by an "infor- 
mation processing" approach in 
which moving humans are compared 
to machines such as servo- 
mechanisms and computers. 

While this approach has 
generated much research and has 
greatly enhanced our understanding, 
many movement scientists are be- 
coming troubled with it. 

Firstly, there is a philosophical 
weakness in comparing humans to 
machines, and, secondly, the infor- 
mation processing approach has 
been unable to fully explain the coor- 
dination of complex, real-world ac- 
tivities. 

With these concerns in mind a 
new approach to the study of move- 
ment is emerging. It has been called 
the "Bernstein Perspective," after the 
Russian scientist Nicolai Alek- 
sandrovich Bernstein, whose 1930s 
research became available in the in 
West around 1967. 

The research coming from this 
new approach is beginning to show 
us what is going on in the muscles 
and nerves when someone becomes 
adept at a complex, coordinated task. 


Mind-body complements 


It appears that instead of the 
mind-body learning to overcome ex- 
ternal forces, it actually learns to 
complement, and take advantage of 
them, thus allowing a more efficient, 
fluid and flexible performance. 

It appears that properties in- 
herent to muscle and nerve tissue 
allow this to happen. Sound 
familiar? 

Of course, it’s the T’ai Chi prin- 
ciple surfacing in orthodox move- 
ment science. It seems funny that it 
has taken so long to emerge. 

Some prominent researchers 
believe this approach will be the 
wave of the future. 

If so, most of us will live to see the 
day when stuffy old movement scien- 
tists acknowledge T’ai Chi Ch’uan as 
a highly sophisticated and "smart" 
sport, way ahead of its time. 

Greg Mucci 

Goreville, IL 


T’Al CHI NOTES 


A four-week Wushu training and 
technique program is being offered 
by the Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion in Beijing, China, on two dates, 
June 1-July 12 and Aug. 31-Oct. 11, 
1988. 

The program includes Yang and 
Chen style Taijiquan, Bagua, Xingyi, 
as well as hard martial arts. Program 
fees are $2,554. 

A four-week program in Buddhist 
qigong is being offered by the 
Wushu Qigong Association of 
Peking University, July 13-Aug. 23, 
1988. 

Intensive practice of qigong will 
be followed by daily lectures by 
university professors and the Dalai 
Lama’s former secretary, Jia Titao, 
on Buddhism, qigong principles, as 
well as other topics. 

Students will live in the Fragrant 
Hills, outside of Beijing, an area 
where Buddhism and Taoism thrived 
for centuries. Program fees are 
$2,340, including airfare. 

Contact for the above programs 
is: China Advocates 1635 Irving St., 
San Francisco, CA 94122 (415) 665- 
4505. 


William C. C. Chen will hold a 
workshop March 20th from 2 to 5:30 
p.m. in New London, CT. Contact is 
Antonio Suarez, (203) 848-0495. 
From April 1-3, he will have a 
workshop at Tai Chi Chuan of Dus- 
seldorf, Heinrichstr. 87, 4000 Dussel- 
dorf 1, West Germany. Contact is 
Linda Lehrhaupt (0211) 631981. 

From April 4-9th, he will hold a 
workshop at Stichting Taijiquan 
Nederland, Postbus 13264, 3507 LG 
Utrecht, Holland. Contact is Hanne 
Arnold (31) 030-514852. 

On April 21st, Chen may hold a 
seminar at West Point, Physical 
Education Department, West Point, 
NY. Contact is Prof. B. Fusaro, 
(914) 938-4011, who is trying to set 
up arrangements. 

A short but official course on T’ai 
Chi Ch’uan may be offered there in 
the Spring by Prof. Fusaro as part of 
the physical Ed Department at West 
Point. Dr. Fusaro, a professor in the 
Math Dept., has been a devoted T’ai 


Chi Ch’uan practitioner for many 
years.” 

William Chen will be in 
Semarang, Indonesia, for a good 
part of August at the request and in- 
vitation of Oeci Hwie Siang, owner of 
the biggest cigarette factory in In- 
donesia. 

The visit will be for the express 
purpose of giving T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
classes. "Mr. Siang and several of his 
friends have been avid practitioners 
of the art for a few years, Chen said" 

"Prior to Semarang, I will also 
stop by Taiwan at the request of 
Master Hsu Yee Chung, president of 
the Shi Jung T’ai Chi school of our 
teacher, the late Professor Cheng 
Man-ch’ing. I will be giving lectures 
and special classes on my updated in- 
formation on T’ai Chi Ch’uan." 


Bruce Kumar Frantzis will be con- 
ducting the following workshops: 

Feb. 19-21, New York City, Wu 
style T’ai Chi Ch’uan and nei gung 
techniques directly and usefully ap- 
plicable to any T’ai Chi Ch’uan form. 
Contact: Jan Lang, 346 E. 9th St., 
NYC, NY 10003. (212) 777-3284. 

Mar. 18-20, Boston, T’ai Chi Core 
Exercises, including internal ch’i 
gung techniques of standing medita- 
tion postures and spine opening tech- 
niques, as well as push hands and 
form applications. Contact: Bill 
Ryan, 11 Sheafe St. #5, Boston, MA 
02113. (617) 723-5446. 

April 1-3, Amsterdam, Holland, 
Push hands, form corrections, fight- 
ing applications, Xsingyi, Bagua, and 
ch’i kung. Contact: Cle Sauren, Der 
Kosmos, 142 Prins Hendrikkade, 
1101 AT Amsterdam. (20) 267477. 

April 9-10, London, England; 
April 16-17, Bath, ch’i kung, push 
hands, fighting applications, form 
corrections, Yang and Wu styles. 
Contact: Julian Abel, Chatley Barn, 
Linch Lane, Batcombe, Somerset, 
England. (0749) 85576. 

May 20-22, San Diego, CA., ch’i 
kung for healing arts practitioners, 
postural alignments, push hands, 
and form corrections for Yang, Wu 
and Chen styles. Contact: Sandra 
Jordan, 4242 Manzanita Dr., San 
Diego, CA 92105. (619) 282-3476. 


Peter Ralston will hold a seminar 
on the principles and function of 
T’ai Chi Ch’uan in Chicago on 
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March 11-13. It is for beginning 
through advanced level students. For 
registration and further information, 
contact Barbara Goldfarb, 1040 
Chicago Ave., Oak Park, IL 60302. 
(312) 383-7483. 


Peter Ralston will hold a3 1/2 day 
workshop in Erie, PA, July 22-25. 
The workshop will focus on ability, 
what prevents people from attaining 
it, and how they can achieve it. 

William C. C. Chen, New York 
City, will conduct a three-day 
workshop Sept. 23-26 in Erie. It will 
offer form corrections, applications, 
push hands, and boxing. 

For more information contact Ed 
Matthews, 3412 Zuck Road, Erie, 
PA 16506 or call (814) 833-1083. 


Pacific School of Tai Chi will hold 
an "Applications and Ch’i" seminar 
Saturday, Feb 27, 9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
on the La Jolla Cove at the La Jolla 
Bridge & Shuffleboard Club. Cost is 
$35.00. For information and registra- 
tion, call (619) 259-1396 


James Singer, Great Neck, NY, 
says he has started a push hands 
practice group on central Long Is- 
land. The group “is intended to 
provide a practice forum for those 
who find it inconvenient to travel to 
New York City or for those looking 
for additional variety. The weekly 
sessions are open to everyone." For 
information call (516) 773-4847. 


Al Huang will hold a calligraphy 
exhibition and one-day tent 
workshop in Seattle, WA, March 18- 
19. Contact: Allan Ament, 618 Ful- 
lerton Ave., Seattle, WA 98122. 
Huang will also hold workshops 
March 20 to 25 and April 1 to 3 at 
Big Sur, CA. Contact: Esalen In- 
stitute, Big Sur, CA 93920. (408) 667- 
3000. 


Margy Emerson, who is a potter 
and T’ai Chi Ch’uan player, has 
published a book entitled, "A 
Potter’s Notes on T’ai Chi Ch’uan. 
The book is in a diary format and 
gives Emerson’s insights into T’ai 
Chi Ch’uan, pottery making and life. 
The book is available from Margy 
Emerson, Box 982, Ferndale, CA 
95536 for $10.00. e 


In this first catalog of the new 
year, there is a new videotape by 
Erle Montaigue and a new book by 
Justin F Stone. 

Erle, who is becoming as 
prolific with video tapes as he has 
been with books, has a new tape 
on push hands. It is covers the fun- 
damentals and also some ad- 
vanced techniques useful for self- 
defense. 

Erle has a no-nonsense ap- 
proach to T’ai Chi Ch’uan and has 
worked on new ways to help 
serious students to improve their 
skills. 

Justin Stone, long a student of 
Asian disciplines and the 
originator of the T’ai Chi Chih sys- 
tem of exercise, has a book that 
provides insight into various forms 
of meditation, including those 


from China, Japan, Tibet and India. 


The focus of the book is on 
meditation and specific techniques 
used for healing. 

While all meditation systems 
can be used for healing, some 
specific methods work very well 
for specific conditions or are better 
for certain individuals. Stone ex- 
plains some key methods and tells 
how to use them. 

Two video tapes in the February 
catalog have been reduced in 
price. The Orthodox Chinese Taiji- 
quan has been reduced to $59.95 
and is a well-designed and 
produced videotape. 

Dr. Yang Jwing-ming’s videotape 
on the Yang style has been 
reduced to $65.00. It is also well 
designed and produced. 


WAYFARER 
PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOK 
MEDITATION FOR HEALING © 
By Justin F. Stone. Asian methods 
of meditation are described in the con- 
text of not only spiritual development 
but as a means to healing. He discus- 
ses the circulation of ch’i and presents 

such healing methods as nei kung, 
breathing techniques, mantra and 
breath counting, minfulness, fixation, 
such as chih-k’uan, visualization such 
at Tibetan Dumo heat, chanting, Zen, 
moving meditation, He also discusses 
some dangers in meditation. Paper- 
back. 182 pp. 6X 9 $ 9.95 


FREE STYLE PUSH HANDS 
Bob Klein, in a two-hour color video, 

teaches fixed-step, free-style push hands. 
The video focuses on dynamics of energy 
flow, posture, balance, neutralization, and 
rooting. It also features the application of 
push hands to everyday life, personal 
growth, and self-defense.. Th VHS or 

Beta. $39.95 


MARSHALL HO’O TAI CHI 
A 90-minute videotape featuring Marshall 
Ho’o, a dean of T’ai Chi Ch'uan teachers in 
U.S. There are 9 simple 
temple exercises, a 27- 
movement short form 
| based on the Yang style, 
# some push hands and 
self-defense techniques. 
There is step-by-step 
comprehensive instruc- 
tion in a daily repeatable 
format. Ho’o discusses 
&. the exercises and les- 
sons to be learned from 
T’ai Chi. Professionally produced. This tape 
is good for beginners and others who want 
to compare styles. VHS only. $29.95 


Erle Montaigue, who has studied and 
taught T’ai Chi Ch’uan and ch’i kung for 
many years, discusses and teaches a num- 
ber ch’i kung exercises in this one-hour 
videotape.. The exercises are easy to learn 
and useful for health or self-defense training. 
VHS only. $39.95 
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By Erle Montaigue. He teaches the 
basic and advanced skills of T’ai Chi 
Ch’uan’s famous self-defense techni- 
que, which sharpens and develops 
martial art abilities. Montaigue 
shows various training aspects, in- 
cluding single and double push 
hands, chi shao, applications, da lu, 
and small san shou with self-defense 
applications. 60 minutes. VHS only. 

$39.95 


VIDEOS 


PUSH HANDS | oe Se 
can Teich. 
who has studied 
in China and 
Canada, teaches 
single and 
double push 
hands, fixed 
step and moving 
in this 38- 
minute video. 
Applications are 
shown as well 
as a segment in 
which Masich uses push hands against an 
attacker. VHS only. $69.95 


fone | 


WILLIAM CHEN VIDEO TAPES | 
#1. William Chen demonstrates his 60- 
, movement solo form 
seen ccs _ with front and back 
TAICHI views. The tape is 20 
CHUAN minutes. William Chen is 
a top disciple of the 
famous Cheng Man- 
ch’ing and one of the 
foremost teachers and 
practitioners. VHS only. 
$34.99 
#2. William Chen 
demonstrates his Yang 
style sword form in this 10-minute 
videotape. There are front and back views. 
VHS only. $29.99 


ORTHODOX TAIJIQUAN. 
This 88-minute oe 
videotape from China 
shows people in China 
doing T’ai Chi Ch’uan and 
gives brief excerpts of the 
major styles. It teaches 
| the standard 24-style 
simplified T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
form in a series of eight 
= lessons. It is an excellent 
introduction to T’ai Chi 
Ch'uan for the beginner. It 
is also interesting for intermediate and ad- 
vanced practitioners since it contains some 
push hands and applications. The tape and 
teaching is professionally done. VHS only. 
$59.95 


YANG STYLE LONG FORM 

A two-hour, color videotape of Erle Mon- 
taigue teaching the Yang style long form T'ai 
Chi Ch'uan he learned from Chu King-hung, 
a disciple of Yang Sou-chung, eldest son of 
Yang Cheng-fu. How to do the movements is 
explained. The tape is self-produced. 

Erle Montaigue has studied T’ai Chi 
Ch'uan for many years and teaches in Syd- 
ney, Australia. He has written a number of 
books, which are listed elsewhere in this 
catalog. CHI. VHS or Beta. $59.95 


L. GALANTE VIDEOS | 

#1. An one-hour video tape by Lawrence 
Galante features the Yang style form in his 
book, "T’ai Chi: The Supreme Ultimate." 
Galante, a long-time student and teacher, 
presents the short form he learned from 
Master Cheng Man-ch’ing. Galante 
demonstrates and then shows the moves 
step-by step, with explanations. Self- 
produced. VHS or Beta. $69.00 

#2. A second 12-minute tape features a 
two-person sparring form, or san-shou, 
which Galante learned from T. T. Liang. The 
tape shows Galante and John Amira perform- 
ing over 175 moves with a verbal descrip- 
tion. Self-produced. VHS or Beta. $29.00 


T’Al CHI CH’UAN SABER 
Lawrence Galante teaches the Yang style 
broadsword form in this 30-minute color 
videotape. The form is demonstrated by 
Galante and then taught step-by-step. VHS 
only. $49.00 


| WasfarerF Publications does : 


VIDEOS” 


#1. Atwo-hour color video tape 


featuring a Yang style 
short form Robert 


| Studied with Chen. In- 
s Cluded are demonstra- 
tions of numerous 
fighting applications 


~ and theory. 

Sertene ~~ There is push 
hands with beginning 
exercises and applica- 
tions. The solo form is shown twice 
from two views. Verbal instruction is 
given. The tape is self-produced. VHS 
or Beta. $39.95 

#2. A two-hour sword tape with 
two forms. First, Yang style, side and 
front views with step-by-step instruc- 
tion and fighting applications. Form 
learned from William Chen. Second, an 
intermediate sword form developed by 
Klein is demonstrated with step-by- 
Step instruction given. Beginning fight- 
ing exercises are included. Self- 
produced. VHS or Beta. $59.95 

#3. "T’ai Chi Ch’uan: Chinese Kick- 
boxing," is the title of 2 tapes that fea- 
ture T’ai Chi Ch’uan principles. Tape 
#3A deals with solo punching, partner 
punching, counter-punching and free- 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


style. Tape #3B features kicking, grap- 
pling and ground-fighting. Tape 3A is 
112 minutes. Tape 3B is 90 minutes. 
VHS or Beta. Both are self-produced. 
$89.95 for both 

#4. Kung-Fu Exercise Workouts. 
Two workout sessions, including 
warm-ups, are included in this two 
hour, color video by Robert Klein. The 
video is designed to provide aerobic ex- 
ercise using a T’ai Chi Ch’van ap- 
proach. It presents about 50 exercise 
techniques from Kung-Fu styles. There 
are two sessions and each includes 
fighting applications. VHS or Beta. 

$59.95 


THE JOY OF T’Al CHI. . 

Made in Hawaii by a practitioner from San 
Francisco with 20 years experience, this 48- 
minute color video teaches the simplified 24- 
posture short form of the Yang style created 
in China. Carolyn Talmadge teaches the form 
in 10 lessons. The movements are taught 
Step by step and repeated, arm and leg move- 
ments isolated and combined. Professional 
production. VHS or Beta. $49.95 
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T’Al CHI CH’UAN BY TERR\ 
DUNN 


postu Q 
cH Ht wan style short form created 
by Cheng Man-ch’ing is 
taught on this videotape 
by Terry Dunn, who 
studied with Abraham Liu. 
It features an introduction 
_ to Tai Chi Ch’uan, breath- 
ing, posture and warm-up 
_ exercises, step-by-step in- 
struction, form correc- 
tions, and advanced train- 
ing techniques. Color. 110 minutes. VHS 
only. $59.95 


YANG STYLE SWORD & 
BROADSWORD 
York Why Loo, who has prac ice 
years, demonstrates T’ai Chi Ch’uan sword 
and broadsword in this 20-minute, color 
videotape. The two weapons forms are each 
repeated several times and techniques of 
sword are isolated and shown. VHS 
only. $49.95 


SELF-DEFENSE VIDEOTAPES | 
BY MICHAEL PHILLIPS | 
#1. Practical self-defense spies ions 

are taught in detail in this 1 hour and 20 
minute color video. Applications are in the se- 
quence of the Cheng Man-ch’ing short form, 
but are useful for any Yang style practitioner. 
It is self-produced and what it lacks in 
production quality it makes up for with in- 
struction. It is by Michael Phillips, chief in- 
structor of Tucson T’ai Chi Assn. He is an 18- 
year practitioner. He studied with a number 
of important teachers. VHS or Beta. $59.95 
#2. A second tape from Phillips, also self- 
produced, teaches the traditional san-shou, 
or 2-man sparring routine. It is shown 3 
times with different speeds and angles with 
explanations. The tape is 1 hour and 20 
minutes in color. VHS only. $59.95 


YANG STYLE SHORT FORM BY 
STEVE DOOB oo 

A 60-minute color vies tape and 60 
minute audio cassette teach a 10-minute, 54- 
posture short form of the Yang style. The 
teacher is Steve Doob, who learned it from 
Choy Kam-man in San Francisco. 

Doob, who has practiced martial arts for 
24 years, demonstrates the form, then gives 
step-by-step instruction in beginning exer- 
cises and the form. 

Martial art applications are explained. A 
booklet and the audio tape accompany the 
video tape. VHS or Beta. $49.95 


Techniques of T’ai Chi Ruler, eight inter- 
nal, healing exercises for energy and health 
development, are taught by Terry Dunn. The 
exercises involve circular movements using 
a wooden dowel or empty hands. The move- 
ments can be done stationary, walking, 
seated or sitting down. Color. 60 minutes. 


VHS only. 
Wooden ruler 


$59.95 
$25.00 


SIX os AND EIGHT 


(Liou Ho Ba Fa) 
. This internal martial 
art with 510 fighting 


How HO Be FA” 


Kia! 
ThA 


CRESS BROWN giveres 


techniques resembles 
T’ai Chi Ch’uvan in its 
softness and grace. The 
style will be of interest to 
those who want com- 
pare it with T’ai Chi 
Ch'uan and other internal 
arts. The form is 
demonstrated twice by 
York Why Loo, a 50-year martial arts prac- 
titioner, and once by his student, Terry Dunn. 
Color. 40 min. VHS only. $59.95 


masrer yon £00 


VIDEOTAPE OF LEE YING-ARNG 
Films of Lee Ying-arng performing his 
"Modified Tai Chi for Health," "Chinese Leg 
Maneuvers," and "Iron Palm in 100 Days" 
have been made into a single video of 25 
minutes. This is not a teaching tape but it 
shows an unusual form and interesting self- 
defense. Production quality is not good but it 
is worthwhile. VHS only. $29.98 


mo esa 


ovement ¥ Video. 

Justin Stone, originator of T’ai Chi 
Chih, teaches the 20 movements on an 
81-minute color videotape. The discipline 
is for health, balancing energy, longevity 
and stress reduction. The movements are 
taught from various angles, step by step. 
There is an extended practice session. 
VHS or Beta. $39.95 


By Justin F. ‘Stone. This book features 
20 easy-to-learn exercises developed by 
Stone from many years of study. Some of 
the movements resemble T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
movements. The exercises are for health, 
energy balancing, and meditation. Stone 
spent years in the East and is the author 


of six metaphysical books. Paperback. 
133 pp. 8 1/2 X11. Many photos. $9.95 


ADVANCED YANG STYLE = 
TAL CHI CHUAN. VOL. 4. 
By Dr. Yang Jwing- ming. A thorough te 
cussion of the use of ch’i in martial arts. 
Theory and principles of jing (internal 
strength) explained in detail. Contains train- 
ing methods for developing many internal 
energies. Recommended for all students. 
288 pp. Paperback. 300 Illus. 
7X10. $18.95 


ADVANCED YANG STYLE TAI 
CHI CHUAN, Vol. 2. 

By Dr. Yang Jwing-ming. An in depth 
presentation of how to apply the T’ai Chi 
Ch’uan self-defense techniques. Many ap- 
plications are shown for the solo form with 
downing, chin na and cavity strikes. Also, in- 
struction for push hands and two-person 
sparring set with analyses of applications. 
Fighting strategies are examined. Paperback. 
256 pp. 975 photes. 7 X 10. $18.95 


YANG STYLE WITH 
SELF-DEFENSE 

By Dr. Yang Jwing-ming 

A professionally produced, color, 60- 
minute video that complements Dr. Yang 
Jwing-ming’s book, "Yang Style Tai Chi 
Chuan." The tape teaches basic stances, 
breathing drills, and stationary and moving 
drills. 

The form is demonstrated--not taught. 
Numerous fighting applications are shown in 
slow motion and combat speed, while the 
corresponding solo form of the application is 
shown simultaneously in a corner of the 
screen. Four of his books are listed in this 


catalog. The tape is available in VHS and Beta. 


$65.00 


YANG STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN. 

By Yang Jwing-ming. Basic theory, breath- 
ing, ch’i circulation, meditation, illus. long 
form, applications, push hands, 2-man spar- 
ring, sword form with applications. Paper- 
back. 207 pp. 7 X 10. $11.50 


ON TAI CHI CHUAN. | = 

By T. Y. Pang. A personal, putosophical 
approach to T’ai Chi Ch'uan by a 40-year 
practitioner. Translations of classics, sugges- 
tions for practice, old stories, biographies of 
masters, self-defense, and push hands. 
Some text in Chinese. Photos of author's 
form. Paperback. 325 pp. 8 X 9 1/2. $35.00 


~~ By Waysun Liao. ‘History, =iianonty, in- : 


ternal energy, breathing techniques, internal 
power applications, classics interpretation. 
Drawings of a Yang style. 2 Vols. Paperback. 
300 pp. 5 1/2 X 8 1/2. $30.00 
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IRON SHIRT CHI KUNG | 
By Mantak Chia. Iron Shirt Chi Kung, an 
ancient martial art is 
presented in this first 
book as a method to 

strengthen internal 
organs, and improve 
physical, mental and 
spiritual health. 
Chapters discuss 
iron shirt, breathing 
| and posture techni- 
ques, rooting, and 
collecting ch’i. Paper- 
back. 6 X 9. Many 
drawings & photos, 320 pp. $12.95 


TAI CHI WEAPONS IN ACTION. 
Vol.Ill. : 


Tomei’ & 
edited by 
TAI CHI Douglas Hsieh. 
WEAPONS Weapons forms, 
IN ACTION including two 
the sword forms, 


sabre, stabbing 
cane, staff, and 
spear. Introduc- 
tion to history, 
theory and prac- 
tice. 70 pp. 
Paperback. 8 
1/4X 11. Hundreds of instructional draw- 
ings. $ 9.98 


&, - 
& 


COMBAT TAI CHI CHUAN—Joint 
Hands & Self-Defense —s_y 
Techniques. Vol. Ws 
Compiled & edited by Douglas Hsieh. The 
88-posture san-shou system, push hands 
and Yang style form postures are illus. with 
hundreds of photos showing their self- 
defense applications. 106 pp. Paperback, 8 
1/4X 11 1/4. $ 9.98 


SIMPLIFIED TAL CHI CHUAN: 
Voll o 

Compiled & edited by H. C Ches. History, 
requirements for practice, various kinds of 
jing, use of combat techniques from the 13 
basic postures. Illus. 24 posture & 88 pos- 
ture forms. Paper. 104 pp. 575 photos, 8 a 
X11 1/4 $ 9.98 


MOVEMENTS OF MAGIC The 


‘By Bob Klein. A broad discussion of T’ai 
Chi Ch’uan as a way to enhance one’s life 
and practice. Klein has studied since the late 
1960s. Chapters on form, push hands, kung- 
fu, healing, and evolution of the mind. Paper. 
158 pp. 7 X 10. $9.95 


TAO OF TAI-CHI CHUAN. 
By Jou 
Tsung Hwa. A 
comprehensive 
study of T’ai 
Chi Ch’uan 
philosophy, 
classics, his- 
tory, Yang, 
Chen & Wu 
styles dis- 
cussed, ch’i 
kung. Revised. 
Much valuable 
information for the serious student. 


TRE TAS BE 
TAL-CBE CABAN 
Wey te Rejusseation 


om Tec Avex. 
Sed 3 


Hardcover. 257 pp.6X91/2. Recom- 
mended. $17.00 
TAO OF MEDITATION. _ 


By Jou Tsung Hwa. A thoughtful ex- 
amination of meditation from the 
standpoint of T’ai Chi Ch’uan philosophy 
& techniques, Yin & Yang theory, ch’i kung 
development, transfer of ching, ch’i & 
shen. Hardcover. 175 pp. 
6X9. $15.00 


TAO OF I CHING. 

By Jou Tsung Hwa. Al new y interpreta- 
tion and translation of the Book of Chan- 
ges. It offers some useful and interesting 
aids to interpretation of the hexagrams 
and lines. Hardcover. 209 pp.6 1/2 X 9 

1/2. $20.00 


T’Al CHI CH’UAN & | CHING. 

By Da Liu. A 50-year-practitioner and 
Taoist scholar gives a form based on the 
Yang style with two sections. He relates 
various postures to | Ching hexagrams and 
to self-defense applications. There are chap- 
ters on Taoist meditation and the T’ai Chi 
Ch’uan classics. Paperback. 122 pp. 

5 1/2 X 8. $ 5.95 


T’Al CHE WORKBOOK | 

By Paul Crompton. A common sense ap- 
proach to T'ai Chi Ch’uan by man who has 
studiedmany martial arts. The book fea- 
tures the Cheng Man-ch’ing form. Crompton 
gives interesting insights into his studies and 
basic principles. It has value for beginners 
and easoned practitioners. He edits a British 
martial arts magazine. Paperback. 157 
pages. Many illustration.s 7 1/2 X 9 1/2 

$14.95. 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, SEND A 
MONEY ORDER ORUSEYOUR 
CREDIT CARD. PLEASE PRINT YOUR — 
NAME, ADDRESS AND PHONE NUM- 
BER CLEARLY. 


ON TAL CHI CH’ UAN.. ae : 
~~ Trans. by Benjamin Lo & Martin Inn. A 
book of valuable insights by the famous 
Cheng Man-Ch’ing based on his study with 
Yang Cheng-fu and his own practice. Q & A, 
applications, push hands. The authorized ver- 
sion of Cheng’s famous 13 essays. Photos 
of Cheng. This text and Wile’s "13 Chapters" 
are similar. Hardcover. 284 pp. 6 X 9/4. 
$16.95 


LAO-TZU. Lectures on Tao Te 
Ching 
By Cheng Man- ch’ ing. tor by van C. 
Gibbs. Cheng gives valuable comments on 
this classic, which is basic to TCC 
philosophy. Paperback. 197 pp. 6 X 9. 
$9.95 


T’Al CHI CH’ ‘UAN TA WEN. 
Questions & Answers on T’ai Chi Chuan. 
By Chen Wei-ming. Trans. by Benjamin Lo & 
Robert W. Smith. A book by a famous 
teacher who studied with Yang Cheng-fu. It 
discusses important concepts realistically. 
Included: history, form, push hands, fighting, 
jing, meditation. Paperback. 61 pp. 5 1/2 X 
8 1/2. $ 7.95 


TAI-CHI. 

By Cheng Man-Ch’ing and Robert W. 
Smith. An early, valuable book. Insights into 
basics, applications, and classics. Cheng 
short form. Hardcover. 112 pp. 6 X 9. 

$22.50 


TAIJIQUAN IN 88 STYLES. 

Trans. by Huang Jin. Theory, basic rules, 
stages of practice. Drawings of Yang style 
postures, basic push hands. This is the form 
as it is usually done in China today. Paper- 
back. 229 pp. 5 1/2 X 8. $6.95 


T’Al CHI FOR HEALTH & 
HARMONY: 

A Special Short Form Developed by 
Hubert H. Lui. Edited by Judith Chambliss & 
Allan Bruce Zee. This book combines 
thoughtful and useful essays on practice, 
technique and philosophy by veteran prac- 
titioner H.H. Lui, with photographs of a form 
he created. There is also a translation by Lui 
of the T’ai Chi Ch’uan classics and excerpts 
from Chinese philosophic classics. Paper- 
back. 54 pp. 8 1/2 X 11. 215 photos. $9.95 


AWAKEN HEALING ENERGY 
THROUGH THE TAO. 

By Mantak Chia. Taoist techniques for 
opening up the ch’i flow for health, longevity, 
and spiritual development. Valuable for hard- 
to-get technical info on Taoist alchemy. 
Paperback. 192 pp. 6 X 9. $10.95 
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Trans. by 
Douglas Wile. Valu- 
able material from 
Yang family & top 
students not avail- 
able before. Essen- 
tial to understand 
Yang style. Paper- 
back. 153 pp. 175 
photos. 41/2 X7 
1/2. Recommended 
for practitioners of 
all styles. $11.95 


13 CHAPTERS. 
By Cheng Man-ch’i ing. 
Wile. Key principles. Mind, ch’i, softness, 
self-defense, stages of development by one 
of top masters of recent times. Paperback. 


72 pp. Rev. Ed. $ 8.95 
CHENG MAN-CH’ING’S | 
ADVANCED T’AI- CHI FORM 
INSTRUCTIONS. | 


Trans. by Douglas Wile. 15 essays by. one 
of the top masters. Instructions from Chinese 
texts on form (with drawings), applications, 
push hands, principles. Also, writings on 
meditation, | Ching, and art. Paperback. 162 
pp. 7 1/2 X 4 1/2. $10.95 


T Al CHI CH’UAN: SIMPLIFIED 
CALISTHENICS FOR 
SELF-DEFENSE & HEALTH. 
By Cheng Man-ch’ing. Essaus govomg 
jos insights about philosophy & practice. 
Photos of Cheng doing his form with instruc- 
tions. Paperback. 135 pp. 5 1/2 X 8 1 as = 


THE CHINESE EXERCISE BOOK. 
By Dahong Zhou, M.D. Compiled by a 
famous physician, 
the book brings 
together many 
traditional exer- 
cises such as 
qigong for young 
and old, including 
athletes.T here are 
also exercises for 
specific conditions 
such as hyperten- 
sion, anxiety, heart 
disease, and back 
problems. Paperback. 207 pp. 7 1/2 X 9. 
Hundreds of drawings $ 9.95" 


Stephen T. 
Chang. An up- 
dated version of 
the "Book of In- 
ternal Exer- 
cises." Basic 
theory of Taoism 
2S and energy 
ee along with many 
internal exer- 
cises to improve 
health and energy development. Hardcover. 
224 pp. Illus. with many drawings. 
6X9. $16.95 


THE 
COMPLETE 
SYSTEM 
ce 
SELE- 
HEALING 


By Dr. Stephen T. Chang. The theory and 
principles of Taoism are applied to balance 
the diet for weight loss and good health. It 
places strategic emphasis on the Five Tastes 
theory. This book does contain material from 
other books by Dr. Chang, particularly, "The 
Great Tao." Recipes are given. Paperback. 
200 pp., 6 X9. $12.95 


THE GREAT TAO. 

By Dr. Stephen T. Chang. A broad 
spectrum of phenomena are presented in the 
light of Taoism, including philosophy, inter- 
nal exercises, diet, healing, sex theory, 
mastery, | Ching, and the flow of the Tao. 
Hardcover. 464 pp. 5 1/2 X 8 1/2. Many 
drawings. $25.95 


~ By Dr. Stephen i Chang. A ohilosgphical 
and pragmatic view of the Taoist perspective 
of the role and use of sex. Numerous exer- 
cises and insights drawn from various sour- 
ces. Hardcover. 224 pp. Many drawings 
6X9. $19.95 


ART OF WAR. 


By Sun Tzu. New translation of ancient : 


classic, now an important reference for mar- 

tial arts and daily life. Samuel Griffith, trans- 

lator, is a military authority. Paperback. 197 
pp. 5 1/4 X6. $ 5.95 


CHEN STYLE TAIJIQUAN. | 
Compiled by Zhaohua Publishing House. 
Text on origin and development, plus self- 
defense applications for the 2 chief forms 
with good photos. Instructions for a 38-pos- 
ture short form are included. It useful for stu- 
dents of all styles. Paperback. 227 pp. 
6X8 1/2. $11.95 


By 9 
book in English about the distinctive Wu 
style push hands techniques by the 
famous 86-year-old Ma Yueh-liang. Key 
points discussed include how to develop 
and use sensitivity. There is a translation 
of the classics. Basic techniques are fea- 
tured. Photos. Paperback. 86 pp. 


7 1/2X 10. $7.95 


Body and Mind in anor The In- 
tegration of Meaning and Method. By 
Sophia Delza. a T’ai Chi Ch’uan pioneer in 
the U.S., Sophia Delza has completely 
revised her book to include substantial 
new material. The form has photos of her, 
plus drawings. She gives insightful 
analysis of mind and body function. 
Paperback. 275 pp. 9 1/4X9 1/4. $16.95 


WU STYLE TAIJIQUAN. 

By Wang Peisheng & Zeng Weiai. 
Wang is a famous Wu stylist in Beijing 
who developed a 37-posture form taught 
in this book. It contains valuable chapters 
on theory by himself and other famous 
teachers such as Yang Yuting and Wu 
Tunan. Many drawings of form & applica- 
tions. Paperback. 234 pp.6X9. $7.95 


By Yearning K. Chen. A book s an impor- 
tant, authoritative Yang practitioner. Yang 
form (drawings), self-defense theory, ap- 
plications, push hands, da lu. Paper. 

5 1/4X8 1/4, 184 pp. $6.95 


T’Al CHI HANDBOOK. 

By Herman Kauz, a veteran player. Dis- 
cusses TCC as exercise, meditation, self- 
development, self-defense. Cheng short form 
illus. Paperback. 174 pp. $10.95 


TAI CHICHUAN. | es 
By Douglas Lee. Comprehensive he of 
philosophy, techniques, practice rules, ap- 
plications, and push hands. Yang style with 
photos. 160 pp.6 X9. Paperback. $6.95 


BODY MECHANICS OF Tal Cc 


~ By William C.C. Chen. One of the foremost 
teachers and practitioners has revised a ver- 
sion an earlier book. There are short chap- 
ters on breathing, physical & mental health, 
TCC development, Chen's biography, and an 
"incident" in NYC. Illus. with his 60-move- 
ment form. Paperback. 128 pp. 8 1/4 X 
5 1/4. $10.95 
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GONC 
Compiled by 
China Sports 
Magazine. First 
authoritative 
book from China 
on qigong (ch’i 
kung). In 3 
parts: Theory, 
Exercises, and 
Case Histories. 
Exercises in- 
clude 8 
"Brocade" Exer- 


Sor. 7-Star Act 10-minute Qigong, 
20 Forms for Health and Longevity, and mar- 
tial art standing exercises. Over 275 line 
drawings, 25 photos. Paperback. 8 1 fe = Ee 
112 pp. 


QIGONG FOR HEAL 
By Masaru Takahashi & Stephen Brown. 
A variety of ch’i kung exercises, including 
breathing, stepping, self-massage, and a 
simplified T’ai Chi Ch'uan form that uses 
eight Yang style postures. Theory and techni- 
ques are examined and treatments for 
specific conditions given. 190 pp. Paper- 
back. Photos & drawings. 7 1/4 X 10 1/4. 
$14.95 


CHI KUNG. | 


g. 
practical guide to theory, principles and 
development of ch’i for health, meditation 
and martial arts. Many useful training techni- 
ques, photographs, and diagrams. 121 pp. 
Paperback. 7 X 10. $12.95 


CULTIVATING THE CH’ eee 
By Yearning K Chen. Vol. 1. Comp. & 
Trans. by Stuart A. Olson. Essays on mind in- 
tent, internal breathing methods, meditation, 
ch’i kung exercises as well as supplemental 
exercises for developing and extending ch’i. 
Paperback. 98 pp.5 1/2X8 1/2. $10.95 


Transformati 
“Trans. by Wen Kuan CI U, nD, ‘from te 
by Huai-chin Nan. More than a book about 
just longevity, it explains ancient Taoist 
theories and methods of meditation with new 
material. Includes a discussion of medita- 
tion, ch’i phenomenon, and the cultivation of 
ching, ch’i and shen. Paperback. 145 PP. 5 
1/2X8 1/2 $7.95 


Tai Chi builds up natural energy centers 
with five different kind of ginsengs, including 
Oriental, Siberian and American, and other 
ch’i strengthening herbs. Restores en- 
durance, long-term vitality and a centered 
sense of well-being. Contains Ginseng, Dong 
Quai, Codonopsis, Astragalus, Atractylodes, 
Polygonum, Licorice Root, Ginger Root, 
Poria. 42 tablets, 1000 mg $9.98. 90 
tablets, 1000 mg, $18.98. 

1 to two tablets one to two times a day. 


JADE SCREEN HERBAL 
ELECTUARY 

An all-around herbal ee jor body, mind, 
and spirit. An electuary is a combination of 
herbs in a food-like paste with honey, syrup, 
ghee and sesame oil. Regular usage helps 
maintain a clear, warm center and focus. In- 
ternally warming, it builds up and streng- 
thens the immune system. It improves the 
digestion and assimilation. Contains 
Astragulus Mongolicus (Huang chi), siler 
divaricatum, zingiberis officinalis, ghee. 

2 ounce bottle. $6 

1/2 to 1 teaspoon twice a day 


WU ZI WAN. Chinese Five 
Seeds Glandular Tonic Pill. 

A food for the kidney-adrenal glands 
made from rare and exotic Chinese herbs. An 
ancient tonic excellent for individuals suffer- 
ing from general weakness, tiredness, and 
sexual weakness or frigidity. Ingredients: 
plantago asiatica, poria cocos, alisma orien- 
talis, rehmannia glutinosa, cuscuta chinen- 
sis, lycium chinensis, dioscorea, schizandra 
chinensis, fructus rubi, fructus rubi, cornus 
officinalis. 

2 ounce bottle $6.75 

1/2 to 1 teaspoon twice a day 


Elixir of Life (Bu zhong Yi Qi 
Wan) = 

Considered the greatest singe traditional 
tonic in Chinese herbal history. It can ener- 
gize sagging organs and spirits and tonifying 
the whole body. Contains astragalus, gin- 
seng, atractylodes, licorice, dong quai, 
cimicifuga, bupleurum, citrus. 


2 oz. bottle $6.75 
1/2 to 1 teaspoon twice a day 
T’Al CH! CH’UAN FOR HEALTH 


& SELF-DEFENSE. 
By TT. Liang. Basic principles, personal 

experiences, discussion of classics, ch’i, 

push hands, and interesting stories by a top 

teacher. Paperback.135 pp. 

§ 1/2X 8 1/2 $ 5.95 


ICHAEL TIERRA — 


ELIXIR OF SUPREME | 
FLEXIBILITY Shu Jin Chih 

Treats all joint and arthritic pains and in- 
creases general body flexibility as well as 
mental flexibility. Taken internally but can be 
used externally for injuries. Contains Tienchi 
ginseng, Dong Quai, Ligusticum, achryan- 
thes, lycii berries, gambir, sileris, angelica, 
dipsacus, chaenomeles, notoptyrygium. 

2 02 t-bottle $8.9 

10 to 30 drops two or three times a day. 


CHINESE HERBAL PATENT 
FORMULAS: ‘A Practical Guide. 
By Jake Frat- 
kin. The author, 
a full time prac- 
titioner of tradi- 
tional Chinese 
medicine since 
1978, lists 274 
off-the-shelf 
Chinese herbal 
remedies. This 
means they do 
not have to be 
cooked or mixed 
but can be purchased in health foods stores 
or Chinatown shops. Some U.S. distributors’ 
addresses as well as manufacturers’ in 
China. are listed. The pills, powders, liquids 
and salves are for almost every imaginable 
kind of ailment. Paperback. 356 pp. 5 1/2 X 
8 1/2. $15.95 


TARE FRATKIN 


THE WAY OF HERBS. 

By Michael Tierra. Eastern, European and 
American healing traditions are blended in 
this book. It teaches the functions of herbs, 
herbal therapy and treatments and how to 
purchase, grow and store herbs. Thirty-one 
important Chinese herbs are described. 
Paperback. 288 pp. 4X6 3/4. $ 4.95 


CHINESE HEALING ARTS: 
Internal Kung-Fu. : 
Edited by William R. Berk. Translated from 
old Chinese texts by a British physician. This 
interesting book describes many old and use- 
ful exercises for ch’i development and dis- 
cusses basic theories. Included are Taoist 
and Buddhist exercises, ancient woodcuts 
and herbal prescriptions. Paperback. 209 pp. 
6X9. $ 8.95 


TAOIST SECRETS OF LOVE. 

By Mantak Chia. Taoist principles for au 
tivating sexual energy are described. A 
variety of practical techniques for men to en- 
rich their sexual energies to improve health, 
sexual relations, and spiritual development. 
Paperback. 285 pp. Illus. Paperback. 
6X9. $14.00 
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Rossbach. The 
fascinating art 
of feng shui in- 
volves aligning 
yourself with 
good ch’i and 
avoiding bad 
chi for 
prosperity, 
health, and good 
relationships. It 
tells how to use 
feng shui in residences, and businesses to 
create harmonious and fortunate environ- 
ments. 169 pp. Paperback. 5 1/4 X8 : /4. 
8.95. 


TAI CHI: SUPREME ULTIMATI ee 
By Lawrence Galante. History, philosophy 
& spirituality of TCC, health & self-defense. 
Cheng form illustrated. Over 400 drawings & 
photos. Paperback. 8 X 10. 144 pp. $10.95 


PRACTICAL USE OF ‘AL CHI ae 
CHUAN. Eee oe 

By Yeung (Yang) Sau ag i 
but interesting book has 37 photos of Yang 
Cheng-fu doing applications. His son, the 
late Yang Sou-chung, demonstrates follow- 
up actions in 48 photos. Text accompanies 
photos. Paperback. 42 pp. 6 1/2 X9. $9.95 


ESSENCE OF T’Al CHI CH’UAN. | 
By Lo/Inn/Amacker/Foe. Translation of the 

classics, glossary of terms. Paperback. 

100 pp 5 1/2 X8 1/2. $ 6.95 


TAI CHI CHUAN: The 27 Forms. _ 
By Marshall Ho’o. An introductory short — 
form by a dean of U.S. TCC. Some basic ex- 
ercises, a 27-movement form and some self- 
defense applications. Paperback. 6 X 9. 111 
pp. Many photos. $6.95 


IMAGINATION BECOMES» 
REALITY. = 

Comp. by Stuart A. Olson. aT cece s 
150-movement Yang style form is featured, 
along with writings by Liang on the Yang 
family and essentials of TCC. Also, there is a 
lecture by Cheng Man-ch’ing. Paperback. 
204 pp. Many photos and drawings. 6 1/2 X 
91/2 $19.95 


YELLOW EMPEROR’S. CLASSIC S 
OF INTERNAL MEDICINE. : 
Trans. by liza Veith. Definitive translation 
of ancient Chinese classic on theory, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of disease. Paperback. 
260 pp. 6 X 9. $10.95 


By Erle Mon- 
taigue. Self- 
defense applica- 
tions of Yang 
style discussed 
and illustrated. 
Chapters on 
theory, punch- 
ing, kicking, 
Long Har 
Ch’uan, Bagua 
Chang and 
various other 
fighting techniques with practical theory and 
advice. Paperback. 119 pp. 221 photos. 

5 3/4X8 1/4. $11.50 


POWER Tal CHI CH’ UAN: Book 


By Erle Montaigue. Theory & Bincces 
ch’i kung, "Original Yang form," with many 
photos. Discussions of ch’i kung and heal- 
ing. Paperback. 91 pp. 8 X 11 1/2. $12.50 


POWER TAI CHI cH UAN: B ok 
ll-Push Hands. | 


By Erle Montaigue. Nero. aspects of 
push hands explored, including forms, fa- 
jing, da lu, & related applications. Paper- 
back. 65 pp. 8 X11 1/2. 


$10.00 


_ By Erle hong Pauchui, or cane 
Fist, is a fast form in two parts. It can be 
done separately or as a two-person set. 
Over 250 photos. Some text on history, 
styles, personalities, and san-shou. Paper- 
back. 95 pp. 8 1/2 X 11 1/2. $13.00 


TAI CHI & PA KUA: ADVANCED 
TECHNIQUES FOR 
MARTIAL ARTISTS. —_ 

By Erle Montaigue. A variety of useful, ad- 
vanced application techniques. Also, prin- 
ciples of internal systems and methods to 
develop internal energy. 33 photos. Paper- 
back. 45 pp. 5 3/4 X 8 1/4 $ 5.95 


~ By Thomas Merton. nreoeing personal 
interpretation of an ancient Taoist classic by 
a famous Trappist monk. Paperback. 159 pp. 
51 ue X8. $ 4.95 


“Trans. by Arthur Waley. Se ver- 
sion. Important for understanding TCC 
ye al & practice. Paperback. 294 pp. 5 
3/4X $ 9.95 


WEAR THE ULTIMATE 
T-SHIRT OR SWEATSH = 

Wear the elegant T’ai Chi (Supreme 
Ultimate) design with bird and snake 
on a T-shirt or sweatshirt. 

American Cut T-Shirt (100% cot- 
ton). Light blue, high quality T-shirt 
with Navy Blue ink. 

S-M-L-XL $ 8.95 


Sweatshirt (50-50 cotton-poly). 
White w/ black ink. S-M-L-XL: $15.95 


Group discounts available. Allow 3- 
4 weeks for delivery. Your satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


YANG CHENG-FU T-SHIRT 
Authentic drawings of Grand 
Master Yang Cheng-fu in postures of 
his famous T’ai Chi Ch’uan style in 
black ink on a high quality, natural 
color T-shirt. 
American Cut (100% cotton). S-M- 
-XL. $8.95 
Group discounts available. Allow 3- 
4 weeks for delivery. Your satisfaction 
uaranteed. 


ULTIMATE TAI CH! CHUAN. 

By Andrew Lum. His 3rd book contains a 
condensed combat fast form, TCC knife, 
simplified TCC, his own Dragon-Phoenix 
form as well as applications. Paperback. 

8 1/2 X 11. Many photos. 153 pp. $11.95 


ADVANCED TAI CHI CHUAN. 

By Andrew Lum. His 2nd applications 
book. Modified Yang form, push hands. 
Paperback. 8 1/2 X 11. Many photos. 

153 pp. $11.95 


COMBAT TAI CHI CHUAN. 

By Andrew Lum. His 1st book. Yang style 
form. Many photos of form and self-defense 
applications. Paperback. 8 1/2 X 11. 

147 pp. $11.95 


WAVE HANDS LIKE CLOUDS. 

By Lipo & Ananda. The authors stiudied 
the T’ai Chi Ch’uan taught by the late, 
famous Kuo Lien-ying of San Francisco. In- 
cludes: warmups, meditation, history, and 
the form. Both authors studied with Kuo. 
Paperback. 7 X 10. 117 pp. Many photos, 
two of Kuo. $ 9.95 


BLOSSOMS. 


Trans. & Comp. by Stuart A. Olson. Prin- 


ciples & techniques of Yang style spear and 
staff based on translations of various ex- 
perts. Paperback. 106 pp. 5 1/2 by 8 1/2. 
Many photos and drawings. $14.95 
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RESEARCH INTO TECHNIQUES 
& REASONING OF TAI CHI 
CH’UAN. 
By Yiu Kwong. A 60-year aractiionst 
describes theory, principles & physics of 
TCC. Diagrams, photos. Yang style form is 
presented with photos. English & Chinese. 
260 pp. Paperback. $10.20 


TUI SHOU & SAN SHOU IN TAL 2 
CHICH’UAN__ S 
(Push Hands & 2- ‘Man spain). By Yiu 
Kwong. Principles & techniques analyzed. Il- 
lustrated instructions for various push hands 
and da lu. Photos & description of 88 pos- 

ture, 2-man sparring routine. English & 
Chinese. Paperback. 160 pp. 5 1/2 X a 1/2. 
9.95 


T’Al CHI SWORD, SABRE s ee 
STAFF. _- 

By Yearning K. Chen. Vol 5. Cat & 
trans. by Stuart Olson. 3 traditional weapons 
forms illustrated with directions, internal in- 
structions and applications. Paperback. 178 
pp. 5 1/2 X 8 1/2. $10.95 


POSTER OF YANG Cc NG- FU oe 
A 24 X 20-inch poster on good paper 

stock with over 100 old photos of the 
famous grandmaster Yang Cheng-fu in pos- 
tures of the Yang style that he standardized. 
The postures are in sequence and provide in- 
teresting insights into his technique. A 
collector's item. $11.95 


WAYFARER PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 26156 
Los Angeles, CA 90026 


BULK RATE 
U. S. POSTAGE 


PAID 
LOS ANGELES, CA 
PERMIT NO. 37147 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


ORDER FORM 


WAYFARER PUBLICATIONS Qty.| Title Author Total 


P.O. Box 26156 
Los Angeles, CA 90026 
(213) 665-7773 Date 


Name 

Address 

City State_ Zip 

Home Phone(___) 

Work Phone( ) paler SS 
_____Checkor Money Order Visa _____Mastercard ee 


$25.00 minimum required for charge card use 
Credit Card Number 


}———--- 


Inter Bank Number Expiration date required 


Subtotal 
Calif. Res. add 6.5% tax 


X 
Signature as it appears on credit card 


International Orders: Please submit international M.O. or 
bank draft payable in U.S. funds. Add $2 for first item plus 75 
cents for each additional item for postage and handling; each 
tape: $4.00. 


Shipping & Handling 


Total Amount Enclosed 


Personal checks held 15 days for clearance. Delivery may take 4 to Please indicate VHS or Beta when ordering a videotape. All prices are subject 
6 weeks. Prices and merchandise are subject to change. to change. 
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